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A Corner in one of our attractive Galleries, showing a painting by 


F. BALLARD WILLIAMS, N.A. 


When you arrive in New York, or pass through on your way 
to Europe, we invite you to visit these Galleries. They house the 
largest collection of contemporary American Art in the world. The 
Grand Central Art Galleries were founded and are operated on a 


no profit basis, solely in the interest of the American artist. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


“All That Is Sane in Art” 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 


1932 YEAR BOOKS CONTAINING SIXTY HALFTONE REPRODUCTIONS $1.25 POSTPAID. 
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| 647 FirTH AVENUE, NEw YorK 
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CALO GALLERIES 
Established 1875 


WE BUY AND SELL PAINTINGS BY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 


128 West 49th Street, New York 
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Sounding Brass? 


In the first week of the 1932 exhibition of 


the Royal Academy in London 97 works were . 


sold to the public, and in the next few days 27 
additional sales were made, bringing the total 
to 125. This was not quite so good a show- 
ing as was made at the opening of the 1931 
exhibition, but it is sufficiently amazing on this 
side of the Atlantic. Since the show will last 
a long time at Burlington House, it is safe 
to predict that literally hundreds of works 
eventually will be sold out of the exhibition. 

This contrasts with four sales made at the 
1932 exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design—three paintings and one sculpture— 
if two pictures bought by the Academy itself 
trom the .Ranger Fund be excluded. At the 
Winter Exhibition of the National Academy 
last December no data concerning sales was 
given out, but the report became current that 
only two works found buyers. 

The startling divergence between the sales 
records of the Royal Academy and the Na- 
tional Academy cannot be accounted for by 
the development of modernism in America. 
Both England and the United States have 
strong modernist movements and active col- 
lectors of radical works, but both countries 
are overwhelmingly conservative in art. Nor 
can hard times be blamed for the contrast, 
for both lands have been gripped hard by the 
depression, even though times may be getting 
a little better now in England. 

It is time for the American art world to 
give itself a very searching examination. It 
makes more noise than any similar cultural 
movement the world has ever known. Tons of 
printers ink are used by newspapers and peri- 
odicals in spreading before the people the 
things that are written about art. Hundreds 
and thousands of lectures on art are delivered 
to tens and hundreds of thousands of people 
under the auspices of museums, art associations, 
women’s clubs, etc. America, say the propa- 
gandists, is fast becoming a great art loving 
nation. Perhaps. But its love and its under- 
standing of art seem to be of a quality as 
doctrinal and as divorced from actual life as 
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IMPORTANT PAINTINGS 
By Op Masters 


ANTIQUE Works OF ArT 
TAaPESTRIES FURNITURE 
Frances Buitpinc 


Firth AVENUE aT Firry-Tuep Sr. 
New York City 


FERARGIL 


F. New in Price, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 
NEW YORK 


DOWN T CO WR GE 
IMPORTANT SMALL PAINTINGS A 
AND SCULPTURE : 
AT $1.00 L 

Ault. Brook, Coleman, Davis, Demuth, Dick- 
inson, Ferguson, Hart, Hirsch, Karfiol, Kuni- E 
yoshi, Laurent, Marin, Pasein, Pollet, Sheeler. g 


Storrs, Walkowitz, Weber, Zorach 
113 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK Y 


Morton Galleries 
Etchings & Lithographs 
Selected by 
EUGENE FITSCH 


127 East 57th Street, New York 





International Art Center 


of Roerich Museum 
Annual Exhibition by 
STUDENTS OF THE MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF ROERICH MUSEUM 
May 21 to June 15. 
Daily: 10 A. M. to & P. 
310 Riverside Drive, (cor. 103rd ae) 'N. ¥. ©. 
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PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


FOUR CENTURIES 
of 
LANDSCAPE 





The Library ~u” x 24" ¥. C. Frieseke 











May 16th to June 10th 





One of a group of fine pictures offered for sale only during 
the month of June at 


$100. 


Leading as well as younger artists have cooperated in our 
aim to create collectors of fine American paintings through 
an unusual and timely offering of characteristic, worth- 
while examples. 

Sizes average 20x24 inches. Frames of buyers’ selection 
supplied at cost. 







Write for list of artists, subjects, and sizes. 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New YorK 











578 Madison Ave. [corner of 57th St.] 
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the study of the Yoga system of philosophy. | conditions are restored, the museums of the | be a measure of justice. The buyers of pictures 
It does not stir Americans with the desire to | country seck for their new acquisitions only | should be guided solely by their merits, 
possess and have in their homes the examples | in this country and restrict their purchases | whether they are by old masters or moderns, 
of art which they proclaim they love and | and other expenditures to this side? If this 











understand. were done at least a modicum of purchasing Italy’s Attitude 
Must the American art movement admit that | power would be conserved for the benefit of ee 
all its protestations are merely sounding brass | our own dealers. The moneys normally spent The London Times in an article on the Venice 


and tinkling cymbals? 





by museum buyers in travelling abroad would | International, which is quoted elsewhere in this 
be kept in this country and a very large | issue of Tue Art Dicest, calls attention to 
To A merican Museums honored and honorable section of the business | the fact that the Italian state has spent 5- 
Edgar ]. Bernheimer, in the New York Times, ar ; an <— x gta hoe oa a plight 000,000 lire $256,500 on om exhibitions by 
makes a plea, which Tue Art Dicest prints iit ata is po ah OLR Italian artists since the artistic syndicates - 
here in full in order that it may be read by the 4 aa ny organized in 1929. The writer contrasts Mus- 
executives of every art museum in America. Appl aisement by N GAMES | solini’s attitude with that of Frederick the 
“Present dificult conditions have fallen not In an editorial the New York Sun com- | Great who said to Voltaire, “What can I do 
least harshly upon those members of our busi- mented on the changing of the attribution of better for the artists than to leave them alone? 
ness community who deal in works of art,’ he | the Boston Museum’s portrait of Philip IV from | and wonders which attitude will turn out to be 
says. Velasquez to the “Studio of Velasquez,’ and | best. 
“It has been our boast and a source of | observed that it tended to lessen the faith of At any rate, Signor Mussolini is following the 


gratification that in recent times our country | the public in recognized examples by the | long, long tradition of Italy, whose fostering 
has made great strides in art appreciation and | masters. 


























of the arts has given her a matchless aesthe- 




























in the accumulation of examples in museums “Yet,” the Sun continued, “this state of mind | tic heritage. 

and private collections. ~ This situation is to |... may tend to lessen the appraisement of And also at any rate, it is not likely that the 

a large extent to the credit of our own dealers \ aesthetic values by names, now so general. American government will be impressed in the 

in works of art. They have at all times | The discredited Velasquez is still what it was | Peace’ dus Thalu's: oficial attitude: tower 

generously opened their collections to the pub- | when it prevailed over the experts. Alter last- | Aiieiliae Seite Raat eile gee 

fic, whether peer ee non-buyers, and at | ing for three COMES SCOR hardly have other things to think about. There is no at 

the present time are possessed of great ex- | changed appreciably in the last thirty years. | ,, Re F a 1 
— Ss . bloc” to threaten their jobs, no loud-mouthed 

amples and splendid art objects without a | If it had commanding virtues in the beginning, PS a : j 

market. it has them still.” | “art minority” to coerce them. 

“Today, for all. practical purposes, the pri- ; The art world could afford to lose the name- lm enrol aie a aoa sett 
vate buyer has disappeared. There remain | plates off many masterpieces if the loss there- | Do You Drink?” Asked Whist . 
only the museums, of which there are many | of would tend to cause persons interested in A new Whistler story is told by the Chicag 
throughout the country. The museums are | pictures to judge them, and buy them, on their | Evening Post. The artist was fond of ome: 
still possessed of purchasing power, largely | aesthetic value alone. What a boon it would | \ettes with a dash of pre-Volstead flavoring. 


if not entirely the result of trusts, foundations 






be to contemporary artists! To those who Needing a new cook, he would ask the appli 
and contributions from public-spirited citizens | deserve and fail to profit even to the extent | cant first this question: “Do you drink: 
in time past. of a livelihood, it would be a boon. To others | If she unfortunately said “No,” the paintet 

“Would it be too much to expect that, | who deserve not but who now profit by means | would dismiss her with a wave of the hand 
in the present emergency and until more normal | of social pu'l and artful publicity, it would | and the axiom: “All good cooks drink.” 
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“Home Sweet Home” 


“Home Sweet Home,” by Charles Sheeler. 


Charles Sheeler’s conception of “Home Sweet 
Home” has been acquired by a Detroit col- 
lector, and has been loaned to the Detroit 
Institute of Art, an indefinite period. 
“Home Sweet Home,” characteristic of the art- 
ist’s idiom, was one of the features of the 
Charles Sheeler exhibition at the 
Gallery, New York, last November. 

Sheeler was born in Philadelphia in 1883 
and studied under Chase at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts. He is represented 
in the Whitney Museum, Cleveland Museum, 
Art Institute of Chicago, Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery, Columbus Museum; and in several private 
collections including those of Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Walter Arens- 
berg, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Sheppard, Philip 
Goodwin, Mrs. Charles Russell, Earl Horter, 
Julianna R. Force, Frederick C. Bartlett, Miss 
Edith Wetmore, O’Donnell Iselin and Robert 
H. Tannahill. 


for 


Downtown 


Gladsome 


Praise from the New York Times means 
a great deal. Many regard it as the greatest 
newspaper in the world. In its issue of May 
22. after announcing that Tue Arr Dicest, 
after its custom, would with the June number 
become a monthly for the Summer, the Times 
said: 

“Tue Arr Dicest is truly a magazine such 
as its title indicates. The field covered is na- 
tion wide, even to a certain extent world-wide. 
It gives its readers an excellent comprehen- 
sive glimpse of activities in the realm of art, 
thus performing a specialized service analogous 
to that rendered in the larger realm of events 
m general by The Literary Digest .. .” 

Tue Arr Dicest now knows how a struggling 
artist feels when he wins a prise at a big 
national exhibition. 
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Hamilton Gives a Bruce to Los Angeles 


Carl W. Hamilton, New York capitalist and 
connoisseur, whose interest formerly lay in old 
masters, has just presented to the Los Angeles 
Museum for its permanent collection a well 
known painting by Edward Bruce called “The 
Red House.” 

Mr. Bruce, born in 1879, studied art in his 
youth, but, after acquiring technical facility, 
gave it up because he felt he had nothing ori- 


“The Red House,” by Edward Bruce. 





ginal to say in the medium of paint. He 
studied law, became an international lawyer 
and banker, and made a fortune. Then, turn- 
ing to art again, he found at last that he 
had something to say on canvas. Three years 
ago he won an honorable mention at the Car- 
negie International with “The Pear Tree.” 


The artist recently went to California, and 








Machine Art 


Designers from all over the country will be 
represented in an exhibit of three-dimensional 
objects produced by industry at the Art Cen- 
ter, New York, from June 20 to October 1. 
Sponsored by the National Alliance of Art and 
Industry, this will afford a comprehensive view 
of the work of American designers for the ma- 
chine, and the displays will range from con- 
tainers and packages to the newest subway 
turnstile. Furniture alone is excepted in this 
display. 

The exhibits are divided into two groups, 
household objects and objects of general com- 
mercial usage. Awards will be made for util- 
ity and beauty, in an unique manner, by a 
colossal jury representative of alert consumer 
interest, comprising 500 carefully chosen mem- 
bers. There will be directors of institutions 
and organizations interested in design, together 
with heads of departments of 
firms actively concerned with design and con- 
struction. The awards will not be made until 
Sept. 1, so the members of the jury will have 
plenty of time to visit the exhibit and study 
the especially prepared catalogue before casting 
their votes, in which they will state in detail 
| the reasons for their preferences. 


industrial 


expects to spend the rest of his life paint- 
ing the California landscape 
125 Sal 
¢ 
io u a es 
By buying the works of their artists the 
English reveal themselves as true art lovers 


in contrast with the American pseudo-intelli- 
gensia who show their artists appreciation by 
balancing a tea-cup in a drawing room or 
listening to lectures at club meetings. English 
art lovers have the back their art 
judgment with pounds sterling. During the 
first week of the 1932 Royal Academy exhibi- 
tion, 97 works found buyers. Additional sales 
the 125, with the 
exhibition yet to run for several weeks. 


nerve to 


quickly brought total to 

James Gunn’s “Conversation Piece,” depict- 
ing Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton and Mau- 
rice Baring, was sold for £1,500. Arnesby 
Brown’s “The Beach” went for £630, and L. 
Campbell Taylor’s “The Sampler” for £420. 
Other prices were £300 for “A Psalm of Winter 





Skies” by Pedn Vounder; £210 for “River 
Bed” by Adrian Stokes; £200 for “The Full 
River, by A. J. Munnings; £200 for “The 
Family” by B. Fleetwood Walker. “In the 


sculpture section,” reports the London Sunday 
Times, “only a few exhibits have been sold as 
yet, but it is anticipated that most of the 
sculpture will be sold at a later stage.” 
Apropos of the many portraits in the show, 
Frank Rutter, critic of the London Sunday 
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Times, wrote of “Fair Women of Today and 
Yesterday.” pointing out that contemporary 
artists are suffering from a “chocolate-box com- 
plex.” “While there is certainly-an abundance 
of portraits at the Royal Academy,” he said, 
“St may be questioned whether the paintings of 
women adequately represent the charms and 
graces of contemporary womanhood. Most 
people would agree, I fancy, that pictures of 
indisputably ‘Fair Women’ are less numerous 
today than they were in the Academies of 
long ago, and since common experience in- 
forms us that life affords a plentiful supply 
of suitable models, the reason for this rare 
appearance of beauty on the walls of Burling- 
ton House must be sought in the minds of 
the artists concerned. 

“A vast number of modern painters suffer 
from what may best be described as the 
Chocolate-box Complex—and the more modern 
they are, the more acutely they suffer. They 
are scared to death of painting a good-look- 
ing girl. lest they should be accused of having 
painted a pretty picture—for to describe a 
work as ‘pretty’ is regarded by most artists 
now as the very nadir of disparagement. 
This timid attitude towards obvious feminine 
beauty is a reaction, of course from the ten- 
dency in the Victorian past to depict too pro- 
fusely countenances that were superficially 
pleasing, but essentially vapid. It may be 
doubted whether any artist to-day has the 
ambition to be a Greuze. 

“Ambition now runs rather in the direction of 
the interpretation of character, and it is much 
more difficult to find and express character 
in youth and beauty than in the aged and 
homely. That, perhaps, is one reason why so 
few modern painters make the attempt. 

“Further. it must be remembered that a 
painter of strong character is likely to pass 
by the known types that appeal, more or less, 
to everybody, and to concentrate his attention 
on his own particular ideal of womanhood. 
This concentration particular types of 
great artists of different periods often creates 
the illusion that certain types of womanhood 
are characteristic of certain ages. But I am 
convinced it is only the artists who make us 
think so; the types existed before them, and 
continue after them. 

“Human nature and human features do not 
change so quickly as fashions in clothes and 
fashions in hair-dressing, and these—particu- 
larly the last—play a great part in making 
faces appear superficially different in different 
ages. Romney has made us think of Lady 
Hamilton and Perdita Robinson as typical 
XVIIIth century beauties, but with a little 
trouble—and making due allowance for the 
change in accessories—we can find Emmas 
and Perditas among the women of to-day. 
We may be very sure that Eleanor Siddals and 
Mrs. William Morrises existed before Rossetti 
was born, but it was only after he had painted 
them again and again that the public generally 
began to look out for them and note them 
with interest. Gipsy types have existed among 
us for generations, but ‘the persistence of Mr. 
Augustus John in painting them has made 
us all more aware of them to-day than we 
were previously.” 


University Mural Is Unveiled 
A mural by F. C. Trucksess, “Dramatic 
Masks,” has just been unveiled at the Little 
Theatre of the University of Colorado, at 
Boulder. The artist, who is assistant professor 
of art at the university, is a graduate of the 
Yale school and a pupil of Eugene Savage. 
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Tue Arr Dicesr will gladly try to find any 
cork of art desired by a reader. 


Venice Biennial 


At the 18th Venice Biennial International Art 
Exhibition, recently opentd-before the King and 
Queen of Italy and a brilliant array of per- 
sonages, the exhibition of American Indian 
art, sent over by the Exposition of Indian Tri- 
bal Arts, is providing the most popular features, 
according to a letter from Martin Birnbaum, 
director of the American section. Immediately 
after the opening it®#as invited for exhibition 
in Budapest. Mr. Birnbaum writes further 
that the most popular painting in the entire 
is Charles W. Hawthorne’s 
“Three Women of Provincetown,” lent by 
George D. Pratt, with George Bellow’s depic- 
tion of the Dempsey-Figgg fight a close second. 

Walter L. Clark, president of the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, who 4s responsible for the 
American Pavilion in Venice, has been awarded 
a decoration by the Italian Government for 
his services in promoting art relations between 
the two countries. Mr. Clark was unable to 
receive the decoration in person, being detained 
in New York. 

The American section this year was made 
possible through the generosity of George D. 
Pratt, who underwrote the cost of the exhibi- 
tion. It occupies four"galleries: one devoted 
to the works of George Bellows. one of which, 
“Waldo Pierce,” is reproduced on the cover 
of this issue of Tue Arr Dicest; another to 
paintings of Arthur B. Davies; a third to 
American Indian art; and a fourth to group 
exhibitions by the following American artists: 
Gari Melchers, John Sloan, Charles W. Haw- 
thorne, Maurice Fromkes, Hovsep Pushman, 
leon Kroll, Leopold Seyffert. Maurice Sterne, 
Robert Spencer, Waltet~ Ufer, Frederick J. 
Waugh, Randall Davey, Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein, Robert Henri, Max Weber and Bern- 
ard Karfiol. 

Altogether 2,856 works by 891 artists are on 
view in the 14 buildings which incorporate 111 
exhibition 50 of which are in the 
Italian pavilion and 61 in the twelve foreign 
pavilions. Italy alone is represented by 300 
painters, sculptors and engravers. In other 
years all artists could submit their works to 
a special jury for the Biennial. This year a 
new system inaugurated. A committee 
was formed in every foreign country, which 


American section 


rooms, 


was 


| invited not more than 21 artists, each to be 





represented by a group of his works. With 
a few exceptions, these are younger artists of 


| distinctly modern tendencies. 


The London Times carried a vivid descrip- 
tive article on the origin, environment and im- 
portance of the Biennials: “Dr. Johnson once 
said to Boswell that good ideas generally come 
in the coffee-house. Certainly a very good idea 
came to Riccardo Selvatico and to Antonio 
Fradaletto one evening, 40 years ago, while they 
were chatting as usual in a small room of the 
Café Florian in Piazza San Marco. Selvatico 
was a vernacular playwright—some of his 
plays had the flavour of Goldoni’s comedies— 
while Fradaletto was a scholar and a fine orator. 
Both were Venetians and lovers of Venice; both 
occupied a high social position: Selvatico was 
Syndic of the city, Fradaletto a professor in 
her highest school and an M. P. The good 
idea that came to them was that Venice should 
celebrate the forthcoming silver wedding of 
King Humbert and Queen Margherita by or- 
ganizing an International Art Exhibition. That 
was the origin of the ‘Biennials . . .” 

“The critics of all countries do not hesitate 
to put these Biennials among the most import- 
ant art exhibitions of the whole world, and the 
present one in no way falls below the high 

















level set by its predecessors, if, indeed, it dog 
not in certain respects excel them. 

“The exhibition is set here in an ideal ep. 
vironment, in those Public Gardens, ordered by 
Napoleon I., which mark a green spot on the 
gilded scenery of the city, on the diffused opal 
of the sky, and on the still, greyish surface of 
the lagoon dying away towards Malamoccg, 
Nor are the buildings which house the pictures 
and sculptures unworthy of this environment, 
Every two years they are carefully redecorated, 
and this year the white pavilion, containing the 
Italian exhibits, presents a simple and particu. 
larly graceful line. Truly admirable is the way 
in which the pictures have been hung. There 
has been no crowding together; on the contrary, 
each wall carries very few, hung in a single 
row and well separated one from the other. The 
sober furniture, the velaria, the partitions 
reveal everywhere an exceptionally fine taste 
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“For the Italians this year’s ‘Biennial’ repre- 
sents the interesting experiment of a new sys- 
tem. Italian artists, like all the other profes. 
sional classes, are organized into syndicates. 
The law of 1929 has entrusted to the artistic 
syndicates the task of organizing regional shows, 
Fifty-six of these have been held since the 
law was passed, with aid from the State 
amounting to over 5,000,000 lire. The best 
artists successful in the regional shows are 
invited to exhibit at the national exhibition 
instituted by the law of 1928, which is held 
every four years in Rome. 

“Finally those who have passed through the 
‘Quadrennial’ of Rome are invited to the 
International Biennial of Venice, which under 
the law of 1930 has been established as a self- 
governing body and classified as the supreme 
artistic manifestation of the country. Thus in 
the corporative state which Signor Mussolini 
has given to Italy there is now a hierarchy in 
art just as in all the humblest trades. Whether 
this statal organization is good or bad is another 
question. Frederick the Great once said to 
Voltaire, who had asked him why he did nothing 
for the artists: ‘What can I do better for the 
artists than to leave them alone?’ But it 
is possible that Frederick the Great was wrong, 
and that Signor Mussolini is right. It is, 
however, too soon to pronounce an opinion on 
this system: only a certain experience of this 
syndicated art will reveal its effects.” 






















The Museums Convention 


At the 27th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Museums at Cambridge, 
Mass., Paul J. Sachs, associate director of the 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Fiske Kimball, director of the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art. George D. Pratt, 
trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, was 
elected treasurer, and Alexander Wetmore, of 
the United States National Museum, president. 
The vice-presidents: Arthur C. Parker, Rochest- 
er Museum; Charles E. Richard, New York 
Museum of Science and Industry; Walter H. 
Siple, Cincinnati Art Museum; Hermon 
Bumpus, Buffalo Museum of Science. 

Chauncey J. Hamlin, president of the Buffalo 
Museum of Science, in an address on the na 
tion’s museums and the industrial depression, 
said: “Untold thousands are taking advantage 
of the facilities of public institutions which 
are contributing to help keep a sane attitude 











































toward life.” Mr. Sachs, Mr. Kimball, Mt fimanner 
Parker and Clyde Burroughs of the Detroitfand de 
Institute of Arts, spoke in similar vein. ould» 
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A Vast Fresco 


With singular appropriateness, Dartmouth 
College, which was originally intended for the 
education of the Indians, has commissioned 
Jose Clemente Orozco, famous Mexican paint- 
et, to execute the largest fresco project yet 
conceived in the United States, the subject 
being “The Epic of Civilization on the Ameri- 
can Continent,” the underlying theme being 
the myth of Quetzalcoatl, American culture 
hero and patron of arts and crafts. The 
murals will decorate the walls of one of the 
great halls of the beautiful Baker library, and 
will consist of two main panels and eight 
smaller ones. They will cover more than 
3,000 square feet of fresco. Orozco will begin 
work this month. 

The library was recently built for Dart- 
mouth with funds provided by the late George 
F. Baker of New York. 

The subject of Orozco’s epic will be divided 
into pre-Columbian and post-Columbian parts, 
representing the contributions of both the na- 
tive Indian cultures and of European civiliza- 
tion. Dealing with past, present and future, 
it will contain a prophecy of the molding of 
the American continental destiny, a synthesis 
of the two main cultural contributions. “New 
world, new race, new art,” is Orozco’s concisely 
stated aim. 

“The American continental races,” Orozco 
says, “are now becoming aware of their own 
personality as it emerges from two cultural 
currents, the indigenous and the European. 
The great American myth of Quetzalcoatl is 
a living one. embracing both elements and 
pointing clearly, by its prophetic nature, to the 
responsibility shared equally by the two Amer- 
icas of creating here an authentic New World 
civilization.”’ 

Orozco found at Dartmouth appropriateness 
of tradition as well as wall space adapted to 
his conception of the vast fresco project. Dart- 
mouth, founded by Eleazar Wheelock in 1769 
for the education of the Indians, represents 
one of the earliest meeting places of the two 
currents of civilization, and the tradition of 
the native American Indian has a large place 
in Dartmouth’s historical background. “No 
more appropriate place could be found for 
Qrozco’s great project than the location that 
has been chosen,” Nathaniel L. Goodrich, the 
librarian of Dartmouth, said. 

In an article in The Dartmouth, Prof. Stacy 
May, professor of economics, says: “The fact 
that one man of acknowledged greatness has 
consented to work at Dartmouth should make 
it easier for the college to claim the services 
of other painters of first rank in the future, 
f that should seem desirable. In any event, 
there is a fine if bold fitness in the wedding 
of Orozco’s painting to Dartmouth buildings, 
which in the simplicity of their lines, the fine- 
ess of their proportions, and the clean mod- 
rity of their interiors are peculiarly adapi- 
ble to mural decoration. 

“Since frescoes, to a peculiar degree, become 
N integral part of the buildings which they 
decorate, it is important that there be some 
bond of fundamental sympathy between the 
painter and the community which he serves. 
Urozco’s work has many of the qualities that 
like to associate with the college. It is 
completely masculine. It is forthright and un- 
mannered and contemporary. It is democratic 
and deeply concerned with social values. It 
ould be ridiculous certainly, for us to claim 
nship with this Mexican painter in a paroch- 
lal sense, but to the larger plane of American 
¢ Orozco is as autochthonous as New Hamp- 
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When Lawrence Painted a Young American 





“Colonel John Hare Powel,’ by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


The above portrait by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence (1769-1830) perhaps has more individual 
owners than any picture in the world, because, 
according to report, it is owned by more 
than 100 descendants .of the sitter, Colonel 
John Hare Powel (1786-1856), who at the time 
it was painted in 1810 was secretary of the 
United States legation at the Court of St. 
James when William Pinckney was minister. 
It has been lent by the heirs of Samuel Powel 
to the Pennsylvania Museum. Previously it 
was shown in New York at the opening ex- 
hibition of the new Newhouse Galleries. 

Colonel Powel sat. for this portrait at Law- 
rence’s own request. The artist, who was then 
at the height of his career as painter to the 
fashionable world, must have felt that the 
dashing young secretary offered an ideal sub- 





ject and, in his own words, he “endeavored 
to make this picture one of my best.” His com- 
missioned portraits were less apt to reflect the 
heights could rise in the realm 
of pure paint than the ones he painted “con 
amore.” Lawrence painted Colonel Powel in 
Byronic fashion, giving play to his taste for 
theatrical attitudes. 
crisply in flesh 
strength. 
Colonel Powel was a native of Philadelphia 
and a graduate of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. On his return to America in 1811 he 
was commissioned a colonel in the army and 
served on General Winfield Scott’s staff as 
Inspector General of the United States. The 
latter part of his life he devoted to improving 
agricultural methods. He helped establish the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 


to which he 


The modelling is executed 
tones reflecting youth and 





shire granite, or the Mississippi River, or Sam- 
son Occom himself. To the latter worthy the 
art of Jose Clemente Orozco would have been 
far more intelligible than any of the works 
that have come out of Concord. 

“It is important, too, that Orozco’s painting 
is sufficiently abstract and sufficiently uni- 
versal in theme to give promise of wearing 
well over the years to come: It is no doubt 
true that no one can predict with certainty 
what our great grandchildren will judge to 
be fine. But if the people in colleges have 
not the courage to stake their judgments upon 
the matter, who in contemporary life will? 
The work of Jose Clemente Orozco has as good 
a chance of weathering the judgment of time 


as that of any living mural painter.” 

Orozco has already completed one mural 
for Dartmouth, “Man Released from the Me- 
chanistic,” a panel 7 by 8 feet at the end 
of the corridor connecting the Baker Library 
with the Carpenter Art Building. In explain- 
ing the painting, which is decidedly a “pest- 
war” subject, the artist says: “The panel 
represents man emerging from a heap of de- 
structive machinery symbolizing slavery, auto- 
matism, and the converting of a human being 
into a robot, without brain, heart, or free 
will, under the control of another machine. 
Man is now shown in command of his cwn 
hands and he is at last free to shape his own 
destiny.” 
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Finds Sculpture Veering from Modernism 


A young Boston sculptress, Bashka Paeff, 
is attracting much attention with the original 
model of a fountain group she is exhibiting at 
the Paris Salon des Artistes. The work was 
designed as a commission for the garden of Mr. 
and Mrs. George West of Bosten. Since Miss 
Paeff has been in Europe for two years, with 
a studio in Paris, she is in a position to qualify 
the relation of the American artists 
French influence. 

In an interview with Alice Lawton of the 
Boston Post, Miss Paeff said: “The American 
artist is much less dependent upon Paris than 
in earlier times, thanks to the fine training 
to be had in American art schools.” Con- 
cerning the present trend in sculpture she said: 
“Modernistic sculpture seems to be going out 
of fashion. Travelling as I have done dur- 
ing the past two years or more in Russia, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Austria and 
Hungary, and then living and working in my 
Paris Studio, and seeing art activity in different 
stages, it seems quite evident to me that sculp- 
ture is emerging from the cubistic, futuristic, 
distorted and fragmentary styles of modernism. 

“In Munich I saw some examples that looked 
as though a child had done them, but most 
serious attempts at sculpture were good. In 
Vienna the only really modernistic painting 
I saw was not bad and rather decorative, and 
I found no modernistic sculpture. In Budapest 
I found sound academic work throughout the 


to the 


A New Museum 


Josiah P. Marvel, for two years assistant 
director of the Brooklyn Museum, has been 
appointed director of the new museum at 
Springfield, Mass., which will be under the 
control of the City Library Association. The 
museum, now under construction, will be open 
to the public in the Spring of 1933. It is being 
built from a fund of more than $2,500,000 
left to the city by Mr. and Mrs. James Phillip 
Gray. The fund also provides for the main- 
tenance of the institution and for the further 
purchase of paintings. The Gray collection 
will form the nucleus of the gallery’s treasures. 

The museum will complete a group of five 
buildings placed about a large quadrangle. 
The other buildings are the Public Library, 
the Pynchon Memorial, which is an American 
historical museum, the Museum of Natural 
History, and the George Walter Vincent Smith 
Gallery, devoted to the decorative arts. 

The new director, Mr. Marvel, is a native 
of Richmond, Ind. He is a graduate of Earl- 
ham College (1917), and studied at the Sor- 
bonne, in Paris. 


A Picture for Syria 

In a group exhibition at the Dudensing Gal- 
leries, New York, Clara E. Sackett, former 
Buffalo artist, now of New York, showed one 
of her new pictures, “Adoration of Mother 
and Child,” a modern conception of an ages- 
old theme. 

Miss Sackett has spent much time in the 
Holy Land, making original studies for her 
religious subjects. Recently, while in Buffalo, 
she painted a large group portrait of Mr. and 
Mrs. Michel K. Bistany, and the work was 
revealed to local art lovers at a reception at 
the home of the sitters. Eventually the work 
will be taken to Beyrout, Syria, where the 
Bistany family has been prominent for many 
generations, and installed in the ancestral man- 
sion there. 





“George West Fountain Group,” 
by Pashka Paeff 


city, except in some decorative arts such as 
in glassware. Most sculpture there seemed to 
be executed in marble or stone from native 
quarries rather than cast in bronze, which 
is very expensive.” 


Soap Sculpture 


The Eighth Annual Exhibition of Soap Sculp- 
ture, sponsored by. the Proctor and Gamble 
Co., is being held during June at Gimbel 
Brothers, one of New York’s large department 
stores. 

More than 4,000 entries from all parts of 
the world are included, and prizes in the 
amount of $3,000 will be awarded on June 6 
by a jury comprising such prominent sculp- 
tors as Alexander Archipenko, Gutzon Borg- 
lum, Harriet Frishmuth, Robert Laurent, Leo 
Lentelli and Lorado Taft, as well as others 
equally distinguished in the art world, namely, 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, Alon Bement, Charles 
Dana Gibson, Dr. Gustave Straubenmuller, 
George E. Ball and C. J. Barnhorn. 

New awards this year include one sponsored 
by the Architectural League of New York for 
a design in soap of a doorway best suited for 
architectural use in a building in the con- 
temporary style, and one by the Packard 
Motor Car Co.. for an automobile radiator 
cap. Both awards carry $50 in cash and the 
sponsors will arrange to adapt the chosen de- 
signs to industrial use. 

The exhibition will be sent on a tour of 
art galleries. museums and department stores. 


New York’s Outdoor Show 


After a long controversy with the city author- 
ities, the Artists’ Aid Committee of New York 
won permission for an Outdoor Art Exhibition 


in the streets around Washington Square. The 
show is now in progress, from 10 in the morn- 
ing until sundown, and will close on June 5. 
Vernon C. Porter is chairman. 

The artists are offering their works either 
for cash or barter. Hundreds of painters, 
print makers and sculptors, are putting their 
wares on display. 
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The “Prize Ring” 


Charles Vezin, New York painter and o& 
noisseur, whose satiric pen is familiar to 
art world, formed some decided views on 
subject of the awarding of prizes during 
past season. He writes: 

“Once upon a time the ‘Prize Ring’ me; 
the profession of ‘the manly art of self { 
fense’. That was before that very estimah 
and ‘conservative’ lady, Mrs. Gerould, becag 
ecstatic over what that true lover of spq 
Mr. W. O. McGeehan, in disgust dubbed ‘§ 
cauliflower industry’. Probably Mrs. Gero, et 
has not the faintest idea what the emine a 
genius of ‘Down the Line’ refers to. The cayj \ldro 
flower ear is an ear that looks like a cay Dlinsk 
flower. It is nurtured in the nursery of ¢ 
prize ring by a blow on the ear which tu 
that organ into a hamburger steak, or, as 
surgeon would characterize it, it is ‘macerated 
With skillful treatment it may be restored { 
a semblance of its pristine beauty. But #. 
before it is completely cured, it gets anoth priced 
‘swat’, or. as the radicals of art would call j he of 
‘wallop’, it is turned into the aural cauliflowgf™4JOr 

“Mr. McGeehan’s disgust is not with tmepres 
cauliflower, but with the cauliflower industgpludec 
i. e., the commercialization of a manly spogBrook 

“But, as they used to say in the dear optuart 
Mid-Victorian era ‘to return to our muttogpert, ‘ 
The prize ring referred to ‘the manly art iol, 
self-defense’. But when I speak of the ‘prigstorrs 
ring’ I refer to the unmanly game of tmeggy 
‘ring’ that controls the prizes in our cognson, 
temporary art world. It is the ring which MMarin 
its interlocking directorates in New Yomptella, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Washington, ChicagfReube 
Paris, London, Berlin. It is the unmang At 
game of ‘art offense’. A prize fighter, onpecia 
upon a time, had to, at least, be a maluring 
It was ‘give and take’. The prize ring I speMeltss 
of calls for no knowledge of the punch but ffilden 
skill in the pull. ‘It takes nine tailors #alme 
make a man’; how many of these prize awar 
ers does it take to make one tailor? N 
prize ring requires no training, strength, ski Dal 
courage, endurance. All they need is to | 
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eon oe eet Vs Dallas 
Old Masters Are Sold fd « 
Before what is known in New York aucti Eve 
circles as a typical Park Avenue audience, Is 
collection of Robert Clouett, Jr., was dispersgxpect 
at the American Art Association-Andersghat 
Galleries. The collection comprised rare @fork 
tiques and a group of portraits by the gevera 
English School. The highest price among @nd s 
paintings was brought by Sir Thomas La f the 
rence’s “Mrs. Falconer Atlee,” $7,000 from The 
W. Seaman, agent. rote, 
Other painting prices were: “Landscapplow 
by Gainsborough, $6,700, L. Miller; “Sir Jamping 
Campbell, Knight of Inverneil” by Raebug® er 
$5,100, W. W. Seaman; “Mr. Falconer Atlgpcal | 
by Lawrence, $4,500, W. W. Seaman; “S 
ward Wakefield” by Romney, $3,400, H. , 
Dawson; “Lady Paulet” by Reynolds, $2.58 y 
H. H. Mossman; “Lady Isabella Sinclair” he S 
Raeburn, $$4,600, W. W. Seaman. ad c 


Alethea Hill Pratt, Artist, Dead a 


Tous 

Alethea Hill Pratt, artist, of White Platferies 
N. Y., died on May 25 at the age of & En; 
Miss Pratt painted landscapes, portraits fhe ¢ 
miniatures, which she exhibited extensiV@Duke 
She was a member of the New York Wéllord 
Color Club and the New York Society ional 
Painters. nd t 
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$100 Pictures 


The movement among art dealers to popu- 





liar to tWirize low priced pictures by well known art- 
ji On tists for the homes of persons who, though lov- 
during i g art, have not felt that they could afford 





























































anvases for their homes, is gaining ground. 


The Macbeth Galleries, New York, have an- 


‘ing’ mea 


of self 4 ounced an exhibition for June in which lead- 
y_estimal ing and younger artists are co-operating in 
ild, becang, aking available representative canvases at 
t Of spor he uniform price of $100, “with a view to 
Jubbed ‘ imulating new collectors of worth while 
rs. Gero merican paintings.” In the catalogue appear 
he emine e names of such men as Ernest Lawson, 
| The catifaidro T. Hibbard, Chauncey Ryder, Ivan 
ke a cau Olinsky, John Noble, Jerome Myers, Herbert 
a of eyer and Arthur Meltzer. 

which tun For its final show of the season, the Down- 
k, OF, 4 own Gallery, New York, is exhibiting a group 
maceratedt medium sized paintings and sculptures by 
: ae Bvell known American contemporary artists, all 
as all priced at $100. The announcement describes 
eal call? he offerings as “major examples in the artist’s 
| cauliflowgmaior medium, and, although small in size, 
ot with dpepresentative of the artist at his best. In- 
rer industygluded are examples by George Ault, Alexander 
manly spogBrook, Louis Bouché, Glenn O. Coleman, 
the dear dptuart Davis, Anne Goldthwaite, Samuel Hal- 
sur muttogpert, “Pop” Hart, Stefan Hirsch, Bernard Kar- 
nanly art @iol, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Joseph Pollet, John 
of the ‘prgptorrs, A. Walkowitz, Max Weber, M. Zorach, 
ame of t@Peggy Bacon, Charles Demuth, Preston Dick- 
in our cognson, Guy Pene duBois, Leon Kroll, John 
1g which MMarin, Jules Pascin, Charles Sheeler, Joseph 
New YomPtella, Duncan Ferguson, Robert Laurent, 
ton. ChicagReuben Nakian and William Zorach. 


At the Midtown Galleries, New York, a 
pecial group of $100 paintings is being shown 
luring June by such artists as Saul, Paul R. 
feltsner, Saul Berman, Hans O. Hofman, S. 
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tailor? T§ Negroes Sponsor Own Art 
trength, Sl Dallas was the locale last month of the first 
eed is to | 


negro art exhibit ever held in the South or 
Pouthwest. This showing was sponsored by 
he negroes of Dallas themselves, notably the 
Dallas Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, 
nd comprised painting, drawing and crafts. 

Evelyn Miller Pierce, local art critic, said: 
is first negro art exhibit is, as might be 
mpected, rather primitive. It is notable for 
hat it may lead to, rather than for the 
ork now displayed. There are, however, 
everal excellent entries in the adult section 
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ce among Ad some nice work from the art departments 
Thomas the negro schools.” 
7000 from ¥ The sponsors of the exhibition, Miss Pierce 


rote, were conscious of the limitations of the 
ow but hoped that this would be a begin- 
ing that would encourage the negro artists 
0 greater endeavor and might interest the 
dal negroes generally in art. 


A Rembrandt Exhibition 


A great Rembrandt exhibition will open at 
he State Museum in Amsterdam this month 
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an. nd continue all Summer. Besides the paint- 
. gs which Holland prizes as its heritage, num- 
st, Dead ous loans have been made by the public gal- 
White Platferies and private owners of other countries. 
he age of England will send several Rembrandts from 
portraits @he collections of the Duke of Westminster, the 
d extensiv Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Crawford, 
y York W ord Kinnaird, the City of Glasgow, the Na- 
rk Society#ional Gallery of Scotland, Sir Joseph Duveen 






nd the London house of M. Knoedler & Co. 
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| Czermanski Seasons New York Scene With Wit 


“Park Avenue,” by 

Whatever city Zdzislaw Czermanski, young 
Polish caricaturist, visits he finds material from 
the life about him for and 
satirical drawings. He has drawn Paris for the 
Parisians and London for the Londoners, un- 
covering in each case aspects of every day 
life which only the eyes of an outsider can 
see. Last October Czermanski came to the 
United States to make intimate drawings of 
the American scene for some of the nation’s 
leading magazines. A selection of his draw- 
ings, depicting “persons, places and things” 
in New York and Washington, is on exhibition 
at the Ferargil Galleries, New York, until 
June 4. 

Katherine Grant Sterne of the New York 
Times found the drawings “well seasoned with 
wit and malice, but suave enough to appease 
the sensitive. Czermanski’s satire is never ex- 
plicit. Like Goya or Ring Lardner, he allows 
his protagonists to ‘show themselves up.’ This 
sort of thing is, of course, as old as the Egyp- 
tians. Czermanski has taken as motifs for 
drawings three of the great silent libels in the 
history of art: Rigaud’s portrait of Louis 


his humorous 


Corcoran Biennial Announced 

The Corcoran Gallery announces that its 
13th biennial exhibition of contemporary Am- 
erican oil paintings will open on Dec. 4, and 
will continue through Jan. 15, 1933. For de- 
tails address: C. Powell Minnigerode, Direc- 
tor, Corcoran Gallery, 17th Street and New 
York Ave., N. W., Washington. 





Zdzislaw 








| like them. 
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Czermanshki. 


XIV, quite obscured by his ruffs and periwig; 
the detail of the Infanta from Velasquez’s ‘Las 
Meninas,’ and Clouet’s portrait ot Francois I. 
In each case Czermanski has simply carried the 
hidden indictment to its logical conclusion.” 
Czermanski does not limit his comments on 
American life to his art. In an interview with 
Stein of the New York Post, 
this that 
flower of the noble experiment, the speakeasy: 
“The American speakeasy lacks atmosphere. 


Aaron Marc 


the artist made indictment of fine 


| The food is bad, the liquor is poor and its 


Ac- 
cording to the Post, Czermanski numbers among 
his ambitions the project of drawing an album 
of prohibition cartoons. Paris is his favorite 
and New York. He prefers 
“the intimate Paris,” but likes “the grand New 
York.” “I like Broadway and Park Avenue 
far better than the Grand Boulevards and the 


intimate qualities are unpleasantly illicit.” 


after it comes 


Place de la Concorde.” he said. “Broadway 
is really fantastic. When I first came here I 
was always taken to speakeasies. I don’t 


I like liquor, but New York is too 
exciting for liquor.” 


A City of Art and Iron 

Glenn Moore Shaw’s “Pegasus at the Forge 
of Vulcan” has been placed in the Federa! 
Reserve Bank, Pittsburgh. The artist, who is 
a department head at the Cleveland Schoo! 
of Art, ha$ ‘in the last five years given much: 
of his time to murals. The title explains the 
symbolism—Pittsburgh, city of art and iron. 
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Spring Brings a Sports-in-Art Show 


“Portrait of Iroquois, the First American Horse to Win the Derby,” by Hugh Concannon. 


With the advent of Spring, attention turns 
to the outdoors and sports. With this in 
mind, the Arthur U. Newton Galleries, New 
York, have assembled an interesting collection 
of sporting paintings for display until June 15. 

Included is a painting of a horse and hounds 
by John Wooton (1690-1765), one of the earli- 
est known sporting painters especially noted 
for his portraits of John Zoffany, 
English portrait painter, also executed a few 
conversational sporting paintings, one of which 
is present in the exhibition. 


horses. 


Coaching scenes, racing scenes and hunting 
scenes, as well as depictions of the favorite 
pastime of Izaak Walton, are shown. Two 
interesting portraits of famous racing horses 


are included. One, by Hugh Concannon, 








/ Frans Buffa and Sons, 58 West 57thStreet, N. Y. 
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The Pewter Can by Jacob Doovewaard 


herewith reproduced, is of Iroquois, the first 
American horse to win the Derby, in 1882. 
The other, painted by Newmarsh in 1827, is 
of Leviathan, winner of a number of important 
races, and to whom is traced the ancestry of 
many racing champions in America. 

Such artists as ‘Wolstenholme, Munnings, 
Maggs and Alken, closely identified with Eng- 
lish sporting painting, are represented. 


. A New Idea 


“If th's inflation idea is any good,” said 


Mr. Lapis Lazuli, “I think I'll paint a few 
pictures on rubber balloons.” 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 
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‘the finest 
examples 
of this 
noted 
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The Art Congress 


Solution of practical problems of interna. 
tional importance rather than discussions of 
artistic tendencies, groups and schools mad 
up the program of the International Congress 
of Contemporary Art, the first of its kind, held 
this year at Venice concurrently with the 
opening of the Biennial. 

Delegates from nine European countries: 
comprising artists, critics, art dealers, director 
of galleries and museums, together with 2 
representative of the International Institute o 
Intellectual Cooperation, a branch of the 
League of Nations, considered copyright. the 
creation of an international bank for artists, 
how to deal with forgeries in works of art 
and finally the creation of a permanent bureay 
of the International Art Congress. 

Concerning copyright, the congress made 4 
number of suggestions and recommendations 
for bills to be introduced in the various parlia, 
ments, tending to secure international protec 
tion for artists and designers. In order t 
link up the industrial arts of the various coun 
tries, the congress proposed the formation 
a group of correspondents, one from each na 
tion, who would meet twice a year to repo 
on the progress of the crafts and industri 
arts of their respective lands. One of th 
delegates said in this regard that the manp 
facturer must come to reeard the artistic d 
signer as a partner in the production of hi 
goods, rather than a slave. 

An international commission was appointe 
to study the feasibility of creating an inter 
national bank which would loan money 4 
needy artists on the security of their worl 
deposited in the bank. 

The permanent bureau of the Venice Bien 
nials was made the permanent bureau for th 
congress to act as a co-ordinator in preparing 
for future congresses as well as a permanen 
center for study of all problems of contem 
porary art. According to the London Tim 
“foundations were thus laid of a League ¢ 
Artists of all nations with Venice as its 
neva.” 


Kresge Prizes Awarded 


Over a period of nine weeks, exhibits ¢ 
the work of artists of Northern New Jer 
were held at the Kresge Department Store j 
Newark. The final exhibition was made 
of 57 works chosen from the various prelim 
inary shows. Awards were then made to ni 
pictures as the “best of the best” by Erne 
D. Roth, Arthur W. Woellfle and Junius Alle 
comprising the jury. 

The prize-winners: Oil—First, “Adventure 
Charles S$. Chapman; second, “West Indie 
Ada Budell; third, “Springtime,” Malco 
Humphreys. Water colors and pastels—Firg 
“Out of Work Blues,’ Kathleen Voute; secon 
“Early Spring,” Hilda Feldman; third, “Bld 
Grass,” Margaret L. Webster. Black a 
whites—First, “Indian Summer,” Earle Cutle 
second, “Slumbering Hills,’ C. Jac Youn 
third, “Home of Dr. Craik (Washington’s Ph 
sician)"’ Jack Manley Rose. 


“*Life’”’ Presents Art Comment 
The magazine Life with its June number } 
started a department devoted to the field 
art. Its author is the New York sculpt 
Eugene J. Lux, who selects significant 4 
events throughout the nation and comments 4 
them in an informative and spirited mannef. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try: to find ¢ 
work of art desired by a reader. 









Music in Art 















»SS 
' interm.§§ “Les Artistes Musicalistes,” a group of 
issions gf painters whose art is inspired by music, has 
ols madi been organized in Paris, under the presidency 
Congresf# of Henri Valensi and the secretaryship of 
kind, held Charles Blanc-Gatti. It has just elected Mr. 
with thf [. J. Belmont 6f New York, who calls his art 
“Color-Music: Neo-Expressionism,” a mem- 
countries fer, The manifesto of the society, just pro- 
, directors mulgated, contains some original ideas. It says: 
: with . “No one can fail to recognize the present 
i evolution of art, and the least knowledge of 
a oO 





aesthetics carries this evolution back into time. 
“If we take painting as an example, we shall 
have to recognize that under the one name of 
painting the art of expressing oneself through 
lines and colors has been very diverse since 
the remotest antiquity. 
“For instance, with the Egyptians, under 
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ss made 4 







men dations : ; . os P 
ious parlia the influence of an architectonic spirit, which 
nal protee everything on the banks of the Nile reveals, 





great flat lands of the country, political hier- 
































1 order ty : n « 
rious coung archy, ideality of a protection extending even 
rmation of unto survival after death and assured by archi- 
n each na tecture), painting was ‘architecturalized’ by 
r to reporg the use of colors applied in flat coats, juxta- 
1 industry posed like the stones of a building and sil- 
Ine of th pave’ like a facade, hierarchized like a 
pyramid. 
ae “Then in Greece, divided in valleys and in 
tion of hig islands, under the sculptural spirit, which | re- 
| fines forms equilibrated in volumes of realistic 
s appointeg 48Pect, the painters of Hellas invented the 
@ an intel broken tone, which modeled the painted sur- 
monev tq !ace, enabled them to imitate nature and gave 
their worg t© Painting its most beautiful conquest, the 
nuancing of values; this was a sculptural paint- 
+. Rif ing. 

eae “The Renaissance asserted through portrai- 
in preparing. ‘Ure that play of expressions of the individual, 
1 permaned the very reign of painting purified of all other 

of conten influences. ; 
ndon Tm “But from the XVIIth to the XIXth cen- 
1 League @ UY: Painting deferred to literature; this was 
» oe the time when ‘belles-lettres’ reigned supreme 





and what we know as ‘peinture-litteraire’ (lit- 
erary painting), whose most elated inspira- 
tions, abandoning faith and joy, were taken 
from resurrections of antiquity or from the 
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exhibits @ discourses of philosophers. 

New Jer “In this already quadruple evolution, under- 
nent Store # gone by the other arts, painting—a partial 
ras made UW act of the unique urge felt by man to express 
rious prelitf himself through this ensemble of suggestions 
made to nil which is called art—became the reflection of 
* by Erneg successive periods. 

Junius Allef “To enable painting to survive in this tradi- 

tion of registering, through its own expression, 

“Adventure§ the periods of time, it is necessary that the 
West Indies§ artists and the public feel and express, under- 
e,” Malcol@ stand and accept our epoch. 


yastels—Firs 
Toute; secon 
third, “Bl 
Black 4 
Earle Cutie 
Jac Youn 
\ington’s Ph 


“It is clear to everybody that the capital 
characteristics of the present century are: ap- 
plications of science and a generalized dynam- 
ism, which carry and necessitate in their orb 
thythm, harmony, synthesis, etc., etc. 

“But, the art offering the most dynamism, 
thythm, harmony, science, synthesis, is music. 

“Therefore, we become aware, here, that 
from the point of view of aesthetics, the musical 


















ymment spirit predominates in our epoch and that, to 
— continue the traditional translation of our life, 
> the field @ “*t must become musicalized’, ; 

York sculpt In reality, this influence of predominant 
ignificant music has developed, albeit unconsciously, in 
comments ¢ all arts, in all artists who can call themselves 
ted mannef. Sensitive and creative’, and simultaneously in 

several countries. 
“y: to find @ “We already speak of as ‘musicalized’ the 





architecture which in our day rises from the 








Brooklyn Museum Gets 
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Belmont’s “Traumere?’ 





“An Expression from Schumann's 


The Brooklyn Museum has just received 
from an anonymous art patron the gift of I. 
J. Belmont’s painting, “An Expression from 
Schumann’s ‘Traumerei,’” one of the works 
in his series, “Color-Music: Neo-Expression- 
ism,” which drew praise from the French critics 
when shown recently at the galleries of Bern- 
heim-Jeune in Paris. Arsene Alexandre termed 
it one of the most “seductive” in the show. 

It has been said of Belmont that “his re- 
ligion is Music and Wagner his god.” He does 
not seek to interpret the title of a composition, | 


‘Traumeret,” by I. J. Belmont. 


nor does he try to cover the entire range of 
the piece. Instead, he expresses on canvas by 
means of the color formations and color vi- 
brations with which the music inspires him, 
just a fragment, a bar or two, or perhaps the 
motif of the composition. He makes use of a 
symbolism which may include the dance, mys- 
ticism, philosophy, poetry and architecture, 
but the basis of his art is color inspired by 
music. 

Mr. Belmont’s musical themes have become 
known to American art lovers and music lovers 
through several exhibitions. 





banks of the Spree to the coasts of Morocco, 
the sculpture of Archipenko or of Lipchitz, 
the paintings of the French impressionists and 





cubists, or, the Italian futurists and, lastly, 
literature, because of Mallarme and Proust. 
“As for music, nowadays, sovereign amongst 
the arts, has it not liberated itself from the 
religious pictorial spirit of the Middle-ages 


and from the philosophical literary spirit born 
of Diderot? 

“It is becoming cognizant of all these move- 

| ments of aesthetics, which, together, prove 

the past evolution of Art and indicate its 


} present evolution, that we artists and painters 
| are grouped together. 
[Continued on page 23] 
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Hidden Splendor 


Robert Byron in the London Times gives a 
most interesting forecast of the coming uncover- 
ing of the mosaics in St. Sofia in Constantin- 
ople by the Byzantine Institute of the United 
States in collaboration with Turkish officials. 
A complete photographic record of the interi- 
or of the building is now being made; as soon 
as it is finished the actual uncovering will be- 
gin. Prof. Whittemore, director of the under- 
taking, is now on the spot and has made an 
exhaustive study of the evidence relating to 
the mosaics. 

The work will begin in the narthex. A 
kind of steel siege-tower has been constructed 
for the purpose; it runs on wheels, and, being 
capable of adjustment in height, should suffice 
for the narthex, galleries and side-aisles. When 
the time comes to approach the “great ceiling” 
a more elaborate scaffolding will be needed. 
The handling of the cubes composing the mo- 
saics will be entrusted to expert Italian work- 
men under the personal supervision of Prof. 
Whittemore, who is firmly opposed to any at- 
tempt at restoration. 

Extracts from Mr. Byron’s article follow: 

“After 14 centuries of change and experiment 
the architecture of Europe has not produced 
a building which can rival, in the splendor of 
its colour and proportions, the temple dedicated 
by Justinian to the Holy Wisdom in the year 
537. Earthquakes have broken it; fires have 
melted the lead off its domes. The buttresses 
necessitated by these accidents, the gradual 
accretion of subsidiary buildings, and the mas- 
sive bases of the Turkish minarets ,_ have 
robbed the exterior of its original virtue. But 
within, the forest of columns, ravished by the 
Emperor from the pagan sites of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral, the variegated marbles of the 
walls, cut and patterned like a wood veneer, the 
undercut capitals and decorated arcades, appear 
to-day as they appeared in the newness of their 
first consecration. 

“For those who love stone, who can lose them- 
selves in its colours and texture, the interior 
of St. Sophia presents a richness such as no 
other monument has achieved. A shadowless 
radiance, emanating from countless small win- 
dows, bathes the whole in a silvery light. Over- 
head, the dome and semi-domes swim like the 
sky at dusk. It seems the visible expression 
of the fusion between Rome and Asia that re- 
sulted from Constantine’s adoption of Christian- 
ity as the State religion. But the effect is more 
than one of ostentatious mysticism. Amid such 
theatrical instincts the Greek sense of refine- 
ment and balance was at work. The outcome 
was, and is, a living triumph of the human in- 
telligence. 

“After the Turks had taken Constantinople 
from the Greeks in 1453, Mohammed the Con- 
queror’s first recorded action was to repri- 
mand a soldier for defacing the chief ornament 
of his new capital. The wonder of all medieval 
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Decorative 


“Sea Gulls,” by Stark Davis. 


Stark Davis is holding his first show in a 
number of years until June 15 at the Galleries 
of Carson Pirie Scott & Company in Chi- 
cago. Davis, one of the best known Middle 
Western decorative Painters, has obtained wide 
recognition in his fiel@. In addition to carry- 
ing out commissions to decorate many of the 
finest the Mid-West, he has taken 
numerous prizes at the more important exhibi- 
tions. 

The Chicago Post said of Davis’ paintings: 
“Mostly he paints birds, although he may not 
rank high as an ornithologist . . . His triumphs 
are those of design rather than anatomy. A 
confessed friend of ‘modernism,’ Mr. Davis 
appears to be gradually working new ideas into 
his paintings. In the past people have ex- 
claimed over his blazing color and bold de- 
signs. Now he seems to be incorporating these 

~ideas of design and that sure feeling for color 
into canvases of slightly more depth.” Com- 
menting on his own pictures, the artist said: 
“They are painted purely as decorations. They 
are to be used above a buffet in the same way 
a bowl of fruit is used to decorate a table.” 

Another feature at these galleries, concurrent 
with the Davis show, is a large exhibition of 
engravings of Old London. The group, filling 
the three print rooms, has just been brought 
over from London, where it comprised a much- 
discussed exhibition last Winter. 


homes in 


travellers was to become henceforth the State 
mosque of the Ottoman Empire. To adapt St. 
Sophia to the service of the Prophet various 
alterations were undertaken. Chief of these 
was the concealment of the mosaics depicting 
Christian symbols and story, whose glitter of 
gold and bright colours was the complement of 
the duller hued marbles, and whose designs gave 
vaults and ceiling a more articulate part in the 
general effect. Concealed they were, and, but 
for certain intervals caused by falls of the plast- 
er used for this purpose, concealed they have 
remained. This year, after the curiosity of 
Western Europe has gone unsatisfied for nearly 
five centuries, the Turkish Government has 
decided that the mosaics shall again be exposed. 
The decision is a momentous one and must 
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evoke the gratitude of all civilized peop 
Within the next decade the all too rare maste 
pieces of Byzantine art on a grand scale will} 
increased by a newly revealed series covery 
almost the entire history of the Empire. Mg 
important still, one of the greatest—if not t 
very greatest—architectural interiors of ¢ 
world will again be seen, not indeed as 
Byzantine artists left it, but embellished wy 
sufficient of its native decoration to comple 
the impression intended by its original ard 
tects. 

“The present state of the vaults and ce 
dates from the middle of last century. In 18M 
the whole structure was found to be in 
dangerous condition, and the Sultan Abd 
Medjid called in the Italian architects 
brothers Fossati to repair it. Their wo 
lasted two years, during which the plast 
covering the mosaics was removed. The 
of the Fossati, in their final scheme of deco 
tion, was to leave as much of the mosaics visi 
as the Moslem proscription of figure subjeq 
would permit. Few recent visitors can hay 
failed to notice the silver vaulting of the pord 
or the rich foliage beneath the arches th 
support the galleries, both of which date frog 
the sixth century. Where concealment 
necessary the Fossati used, except on the grez 
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window-walls of the main north and soutgi 


arches, where plaster was again added, a tran; 
parent yellow wash, through which the golde 
cubes could shine and on which abstrag 
designs were imposed to hide offending symbo 
or figures... 

“During this restoration opportunity 
given to various scholars to examine th 
mosaics. One of the scholars was the Prussi 
Salzenberg, whose reproductions, though somé 
times over-imaginative, must constitute 
main source of Prof. Whittemore’s expec 
oC 

“Under the Iconoclast emperors of the eigh' 
century there was a general defacement ¢ 
church decoration containing sacred figure 
That St. Sophia did not escape is proved by 
mosaic inscription around the arch of th 
bema, or platform, which was seen in 184 
Nevertheless, at least one composition must b 
supposed to have survived from the time ¢ 
Justinian. This is over the door leading frog 
the porch to the narthex, and represents th 
Virgin and Child, to whom, on one side Cot 
stantine, and on the other Justinian, offer the 
city and church. The rows of Early Father 
on the north and south window-walls are al 
possibly pre-Iconoclast . The same ma 
be said of the great six-winged seraphim on th 
four pendentives beneath the dome; the m 
saic of only two now remain. Whether th 
colossal Pantocrator in the crown of the dom 
described by Clavijo in 1402, still remains 
uncertain. 
since a drawing of this subject was include 
among those by the Fossati exhibited in 189 
The original is mentioned in rather vag 
terms by Paul the Silentiary, who wrote 
poem describing the building at its secof 
dedication in 558. 

“After the Iconoclasts came the golden perid 
of the Empire’s prosperity and art. Over 1 
door from the narthex to the nave is a 
saic of Christ Enthroned, with busts of t 


[Continued on page 21] 
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Strange Interludes 


ate will Persons with no very clear idea of what 
. “ really constitutes an art museum try to sell 
ire, : eee 

: : many strange objects to these institutions. 
-if not th ; : 

rs of qgsome of the experiences of Russell A. Plimpton, 


director of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
are described in the bulletin of that gallery: 

“Qne day a man came in and said he had 
something unusually interesting to show - us. 
Without warning he flipped the cover off a 
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and ceiliglbox he was carrying under his arm, exposing 
y. In 188. mummified hand. The hand of an ancestor, 
> be in @he said proudly. He wanted to give the Insti- 
tan Abdiliute the honor of displaying it. What would 
hitects tllthey give him for it? Nothing, we said faintly, 
heir wo waving him and it away. 
the plastg “Another person, an engaging little girl, 

The ai wanted to sell a ring of black rubber set with 
, * dec Bher grandmother’s tooth. The tooth was filled 
saics visib : : 

- Bwith gold. We were quite shocked, and said 

re subject 3 
; can haygthat we should think grandmother would want 
f the pong? keep the ring for sentimental reasons. Not 
arches thgat all. Grandmother was very anxious to be 
. date frogrid of it, because it reminded her too much of 
iment wajthe fights she used to have with grandfather. 


“And then there was the determined look- 
ing woman who came in with a wooden 
bowl. It was carved and painted, quite a 
gaudy affair, and the woman—it turned out 
she was a missionary—said if we would buy it 
she would be glad to throw in the spoon. 
It was the bowl from which some impulsive 
nnibals had dined off the savory remains of 
her husband. She hoped to sell it for enough 
to put her son through the university, but 
even upon her promise that he would not be- 
ome a missionary, we remained adamant in our 
refusal to purchase. She went away, finally, 
pitying and aloof, and we spent the rest of 
the day puzzling over the strange ways of 
ives, cannibals, and museums.” 
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rch of th : E 
fae Furniture of the neo-classical style, largely 
an eee of the Louis XVI and Adam periods, together 
the time Awith lighting fixtures, fabrics, ornaments and 
eading fro decorations from the collection of Miss Gheen, 
resents ti? Prominent New York decorator, will be sold 
e side Com@t auction at the American Art Association- 
», offer thegAnderson Galleries, on the afternoons of June 
arly Fatheg® and 9. 
alls are alg Of interest in the Louis XVI group is an in- 
same maid burl walnut music cabinet which plays 
phim on th orty-eight airs, made in Geneva in the XIXth 
ne; the mgcentury by C. Lecoultre. The compositions 
Whether tare played on nine bells and six brass cylinders 
sf the domgand include mazurkas, waltzes, and overtures 
| remains #fom the opera and ballet. Other interesting 
rat it doegitems are a set of three Directoire side chairs 
vas include 
ited in 18% Tue Arr Dicest presents without bias the 
ather vagijart news and opinion of the world. 
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New Hope Artists Hold Their Spring Show 


“Rabbit Run Bridge,’ by John Folinsbee. 


Younger artists vie with the “old timers” 
of the New Hope Colony for top laurels in the 
annual Spring Exhibition, now being held 
at Phillips Mill, New Hope, Penn. Work by 
such veterans as John Folinsbee, Daniel Garber, 
Henry B. Snell, W. L. Lathrop, M. Elizabeth 
Price and R. Sloan Brédin, coupled with that 
of a number of newcomers, make this one of 
the best shows these artists of the Delaware 
Valley have yet assembled. 

Dorothy Grafly, critic of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, wrote: “Among the artists whose 
names have made the New Hope Art Colony, 
the strongest exhibitor by far is John Folinsbee, 
although his contributions this year are pri- 
marily little sketches. Adroit, handled with a 
nice economy of composition and stroke, these 
tiny studies show the power of the artist... . 
Henry B. Snell exhibits a large harbor scene 
with brown-sailed vessels under a cloudy sky at 
twilight and a particularly well-expressed little 
sketch of dark rocks and sand, with a few 
figure accents. 

“One of the most striking of the works shown 


painted white and gold and an ivory laqué 
and decorated love seat. The English furni- 
ture includes a set of 14 Hepplewhite inlaid 
mahogany oval-back chairs, as well as a Shera- 
ton mahogany secretary book-case. 
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is the large panel decoration by Charles Child, 


which he titles ‘Benares Aflame.’ 


So different 


is this conception from the succession of well 
executed but all too familiar landscapes of 
the Delaware Valley district that it tones up 


the entire exhibition 


. .. In point of imagina- 


tive vigor, the laurels pass to Carl Ritz for his 
series of satiric and sardonic pen and ink 


compositions. 


Robert Hogue, who, 


several years ago was a star in the crown of 
the New Hope Independents, an organization 
that seems to have been thrown in the discard, 
is again to the fore with a study of a flaxen- 
haired child in blue and a well-handled fore- 
shortened nude with attention focused upon 


color contrasts.” 


Among the other artists mentioned by Miss 
Grafly as exhibiting with distinction are: Paul 


Froelich, Bernard Badura, 


K. Nunamaker, 
Florence Francis Snell, Bredin, Albert Rosen- 


thal, Henry A. Rand, Lloyd Ney, J. D. Nevin, 
Lathrop, Garber, M. Elizabeth Price, Rad Mil- 
ler, Susette S. Keast, Charles S. Garner, Henry 
H. Baker, Faye Swengle, Clarence Johnson, 


R. G. Wedderspoon, Norman J. Mortimer, 


Margaret F. Spencer, Ethel Davenport, Lillian 


Montague and J. Taylor. 


Taken as a unit the 1932 Spring show will 


undoubtedly add further renown to this famous 
colony, whose surrounding territory has often 


been compared with Devonshire. 
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Pearson Attacks “Aesthetic Corruption” He Sees in Design Contests 
a CEI 


ah 
Design for Printed Chintz, by Emily ,Reist. Marshall Field Prize. 


Ralph M. Pearson in a communication to 
Tue Art Dicest entitled “Educational Insti- 
tutions, Business and Aesthetic Corruption” 
challenges the validity of the encouragement 
given to art by the system of competitions 
that has grown up, whereby manufacturers and 
business houses offer prizes to students and 
professional designers. Mr. Pearson uses this 
sub-title: “The Women’ Clubs, the Child 
Study Association and the Textile Design 
Competition of the Art Alliance of America 
as Instances.” He says: 

“In the field of the applied arts, under 
present standards of public taste, educational 
institutions cannot play with business on its 
terms without approving aesthetic corruption. 

“This is a simple statement of known fact. 
Business is not an educational institution. It 
exists for profit. Its choices and judgments 
are dictated by profit considerations. The 
quality standards it supports will automati- 
cally be the standards approved by the major- 
ities which make possible quantity sales. If 
it does foster improvements, innovations or 
new styles they must be such as will favour- 
ably affect dividends. ‘The exceptional case 
of fostering some radical quality innovation be- 
cause it will bring distinction to the firm or 
have publicity value, and the consequent 
charging of sales loss to advertising, does not 
alter the basic situation. In the applied arts 
field majority opinion, in spite of the rejuven- 
ating modern movement, is still antiquarian 
in character. Museums, the decorating pro- 
fession, the commercial arts-and-decoration 
press, antique dealers, habits of mind which 
substitute a love of the past for direct experi- 
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ence of art, all interacting on each other, in- 
trench such antiquarian preferences in the ma- 
jority mind. It is axiomatic that business 
will cater to this majority habit of escape 
from the present invention with all its un- 
certainties, to the stereotype of the past with 
its assurance of safety—both in the matter of 
opinions and sales. Ifthe production of con- 
temporary creations Yifeeting present day needs, 
functions and ideas has the same aesthetic health 
in the applied arts that it has in the case 
ef machines, then this whole structure of an- 
tiquarianism is an anachronism, a negation of 
life, an unhealthy expression of complaisancy, 
fear and ignorance of the creative experience. 
And the catering to it for profit is an act of 
aesthetic corruption. 

“This situation is well known and generally 
deplored. Yet many important educational 
institutions, in their sd“called educational pro- 
grams, are side-stepping the leadership which 
the public has a right t expect from them, 
are deferring to the prot motive of business 
and tacitly approving this inherent corruption. 

“The New York State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs in its Home Making Center in 
New York City—a permanent exposition with 
the purpose of teaching the improvement of 
the American home—backed the aesthetic 
corruption of business by allowing the exhibi- 
tors who rent space in its exhibition to show 
such home furnishing wares as were profitable 
to them. Except in the distinguished modern 
design layout and furnishings of its public 
rooms, all by artist members of Audac, it 
did not select the distinguished creations of 
leaders in each field which are too new or 
improved or of too fine quality to sell profit- 
ably, and give them the disinterested support 
such products need. They could not carry 
out this genuine educational work, so the offi- 


G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West 55th St. New York 
One Man Exhibition of Paintings 


JNORO 


May 30 to June 11 1-6 p. m. 


| 


cials of the Federation said, because they 


| allowed the owners of the building to finang 


imagined. 


the exposition by renting space to any many 
facturers their salesmen could interest. B 
cause business financed this ‘educational’ ¢ 
hibit it ‘educated’, thru the smoke screep 
of the women’s clubs who allowed themselve 
to be so used, in favor of profitable mer. 
chandise. The fact that the club wome 
leaders in this movement went on the payrol 
of the business institution financing the enter. 
prise instead of maintaining their personal jp. 
dependence, completes about as sorry a wo 
man’s club educational picture as can be 
That the business men, after two 


| years, broke with the clubs, removed the in 
cumbents from their pay rolls and are now 


frankly running the exposition themselves jy 
an outcome that could have been foretold, 

“The Child Study Association of America, 
in its annual exhibition of furnishings for chil- 


| drens rooms. because it wishes to show fum- 


ishings ‘which can be bought in regular trade 
channels’ allows retail business institutions 
such as Macy’s Department Store to furnish 
a model room in accordance with majority 
taste and with goods which are on sale in 


| the store even though these be copies of Co 





lonial designs. The association is not taking 
a constructive stand and backing and causing 
to be produced the distinguished leader crea- 
tions expressing the child of today which 
ought to be on sale in department stores but 
are not because, among parents, there are to 
few adventurous buyers to insure a profitabl 
return to the trade. 

“The Art Alliance of America, of the Art 
Center in New York City, an educational 
institution assuming to fill the void between 
art and industry, conducts an annual tertile 
design competition with 17 prizes ranging in 
size from $50 to $150 donated by an equal 
number of textile and wall paper manufac: 
turers for 17 designs suitable for their in 
dividual use. A jury of 21 persons, including 
representatives of each manufacturer and sev- 
eral outside ‘style experts’, all more or less 
identified with the trade, awards the prizes. 

“The prizes go to those designs which, t0 
quote from the prospectus, ‘most successfull 
fulfill the purpose for which they were created 
from the standpoint of fine original design 
conformity to technical requirements and sa 
ability... Among the conditions listed is thé 
following (Italics mine): ‘When an historic pet 
iod is mentioned in the design specifications it 
should be understood as referring only to thé 
general type of design required. Copies, replica 
or adaptations of historic designs are not eligh 
ble? 

“Non-members of the Art Alliance must paj 
an entry fee of $2 with the submission 4 
their design, which deposit is not returned 
The amount so collected, according to the Ar 
Alliance, does not pay all costs: there is 
deficit of some $300 which it assumes. Som 
two thousand persons contribute designs ang 
entry fees to this contest each year. 

“A careful study of the entire collection 0 


[Continued on page 29] 
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THE GRANT STUDIOS 


114 Remsen Street 
Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 
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British Forethought 


At the banquet preceding the opening of the 
Royal Academy’s annual exhibition in London, 
Prince George in the principal address stressed 
the importance of art to industry-and the role 
which art is to play in reviving British trade 
both in the Empire and in foreign countries. 

“Everyone in the land has had of late to de- 
yote anxious thought to industry,” he said. 
“One of the important problems before us to- 
day is to discover how art—by which I mean 
the great potential artistic resources of this 
country—can best assist industry and the re- 
vival of our trade. It is not as though we 
lacked those who have within them the power 
of design, it is not as though we lacked able 
and efficient manufacturers. We have both... 

“How best can art serve industry? There 
are some who hold that the union can only 
be fruitful in times of prosperity; for myself, 
I regard that view as incorrect. I believe that 
it is in times of difficulty like these that men 
can most usefully bend their minds to the 
production of good design . . . 

“In spite of the ugliness and desecration that 
modern mechanization to some extent brings 
in its train, it is surely a fact that in general 
our standards of appreciation have risen great- 
ly in the last few generations. One has only 
to see something of the art work done in many 
of our elementary schools to realise that. 

“It is not true,” proceeded Prince George, 
“that we like ugly things; it is not true that 
we don’t mind whether they are ugly or not. 
Give the public the choice and they will gladly 
purchase articles of good design rather than 
of bad. 

“If this be true of our own public, it is true 
of the public of other nations also. What we 
need to-day is, first, a stimulus to our home 
trade, and, secondly, wider markets, by which 
I mean not only the markets of the Dominions 
and Colonies, but also of foreign countries, such, 
for example, as the countries of Latin America, 
some of which my brother, the Prince of Wales, 
and I visited a year ago ... To gain our 
objectives, we must call to the aid of industry 
the best artistic brains we have. Between 
artists and manufacturers there has been in the 
past, perhaps, some lack of mutual under- 
standing and an absence of co-operation. 

“The manufacturer has not sufficiently ap- 
preciated the artist, and has not, therefore, 
taken full advantage of his services; per- 
haps the artist for his part has too often felt 
that industry was a wheel to which he did 
hot care to put his shoulder. 

“Gentlemen of the Royal Academy, it is 
certain that you have much to give to the 
Nation at this time, and I feel certain that the 
nation will not look to you in vain. Your 
traditions can be of great service in these 
dificult years, for art can help industry to 
tise to prosperity and power.” 


Two Ogunquit Shows 
Two separate displays will make up the 
Tenth Annual Exhibition of Paintings and Etch- 
ings at the Ogunquit (Me.) Art Center. The 
first will begin on June 12 and extend to 
July 30 and the second will run from Aug. 
2 to Sept. 15. The presentments will comprise 
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WORKS OF ART 


RITZ CARLTON HOTEL 
Madison Ave. & 46th St. 
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Kansas City Acquires a Magnificent Carpet 
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The Kansas City Art Museum has pur- | 
chased through the William Rockhill Nelson 
Trust a magnificent Persian carpet of the early 


silver thread and is in a perfect state of pre- 
servation. The acquisition was made by the 
museum’s art adviser, Harold Woodbury Par- 








XVIIth century which when it came from | sons, from the art firm of Stora, of New 
the royal looms was presented by Shah Abbas | York. 





to one of the popes. 





It is woven in gold and The carpet has a most interesting history. 
Cardinal Prince Antonelli received it as a 
gift from the Pontiff, and placed it in his palace 
at Aguilla, in the Abruzzi, then part of the 
Papal States. Later when the province of the 
Abruzzi severed from the Church, the 
Antonelli family sold the palace and its con- 
tents to the Dragonetti family. 

The carpet was one of the features of the loan 
exhibition of Mohammedan decorative arts at 
the Detroit Museum in November, 1930. 






works by professional artists which will not 
be subject to a jury of selection. 

Two prizes will be awarded, one of a 
$100 given by the Art Center Sustaining League 
to the most noteworthy work of art shown 
during the entire Summer and a popular prize 
of $25 to the painting or etching receiving the 
greatest number of votes from the visitors. 
The jury of awards: Gordon Grant, Margaret 
Fitzhugh Browne, Albertus E. Jones, Nunzio 
Vayana. Address: Ogunquit Art Center Per- 
kins Cove, Ogunquit, Me. 
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Chester H. Johnson 
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410 South Michigan Avenue 
Second Floor Fine Arte Bldg. 


Chicago, Il. 
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Mrs. McCormick’s Art 


“Portrait of a Girl in White,” by Amy 
Irwin McCormick. 


Amy Irwin McCormick, wife of Robert R. 
McCormick. publisher of the Chicago Tribune, 
is making her debut as an exhibiting portrait- 
ist in a show opening June 1 at the Chester 
H. Johnson Galleries, Chicago. After a private 
preview, the exhibition will last until June 15. 

The group. which is composed of Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick’s recent work, includes, besides figure 
subjects done with a flair for rhythm and 
beauty, portraits of well known Chicagoans. 


Summer Shows in Brooklyn 
Following the exhibition of “Pastels and 
Drawings,” the Grant Studios of Brooklyn have 
scheduled a series of subject shows for the 
Summer months: June, marines; July, por- 
traits; August, paintings; September, sculpture 
and etchings. 


ee) 
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American Reflector & Lighting Company 


100 - 102 - 104 South Jefferson Street, Dept. P38, Chicago, Illinois 


“Deflated” 


The extent to which paintings by artists who 
were famous in the MidWictorian era have 
fallen in popularity was demonstrated by the 
auction sale of the George Audley collection 
at Christie’s in London. The 98 pictures 
proved almost unsaleable, the total being £1,- 
314. Eleven pictures which in the early 80’s 
cost £4,299 brought only £142. 

Sir A. W. Calcott’#“Smugglers Alarmed,” 
which in 1882 cost £577, was sold for 2 
guineas. A landscape by this artist once 
brought £3,097 at a Christie auction. Briton 
Riviere’s “Pallas Athene and the Herdsman’s 
Dogs,” which was acquired at the Potter sale 
in 1884 for £997, brought just 314 guineas. 
This artist’s “Daniel in the Lion’s Den” 
brought £2,625 at auction in 1884. Richard 
Ansdell’s “Goatherd, Gibraltar,” which in 1877 
brought £755, went for 2 guineas. “The Dis- 
arming of Cupid” by W. E. Frost did better; 
it brought 15 guineas as compared with £357 
in 1862. 

These artists were the “best sellers” of their 
time. In the 70’s and 80’s English merchant 
princes vied for their possession. Time has 
“deflated” them. e 

———— 


Rainbows 


Artists of Chicago have had their sensibilities 
hurt by the light thrown at night upon the 
Buckingham Fountain. These lights, it seems, 
have been operated by: mechanics who know 
more about faucets than palettes. But now, 
says a dispatch, a committee of artists will 
work out “symphonies in color, hues that will 
blend in pleasing harmonies, or complemen- 
taries that will emphasize each other; the foun- 
tain is to be a color orchestra that will educate 
public taste.” 

Perhaps this will not be art’s first contribu- 
tidn to the creation of rainbows. 


Taking a Tip 
“T see,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, “that Brazil 
has destroyed 6,565,641 bags of coffee to help 
the market. I’m going straight home and 
burn thirty-five canvases.” 


Artistic Picture Lighting 


The picture at the left shows the effect of even, glareless lighting with 


A development of thirty years’ experience in 
scientific picture lighting. 


Hidden Beauties 
Brought to Light 


There are depths of feeling in every work of 
art that are lost te the beholder until they are 
revealed at their full worth with Art-O-Lite 
Reflectors. 


Try Art-O-Lite at Our Expense! 
The foremost artists, homes, galleries and deal- 
ers have depended upon Art-O-Lite Reflectors 
for years. They consult us on all their light- 
ing problems. You may do it too. We as- 
sume all responsibility by saying “try Art-O0- 
Lite at our expense.” Your nearest dealer 
has them or should. If not, write us. 
An Enlarged Copy of the above impressive 
view in oil by Maxfield Parrish, with all of 
its original beauty of coloring brought out 
by Art-O-Lite, is reserved for you. Mailed 
free on request. 
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Paris Declension 


Royal Cortissoz, sturdy defender of con 
servatism on the New York Herald Tribune, 
wrote a resume of the 1931-32 art season and 
in it found proof of the declension of the 
Ecole de Paris. 

“Incidentally the recrudescence of the Amer. 
ican school has undoubtedly had something to 
do with the declension of the Ecole de Paris: 
that and the reasoned distaste which has grad- 
ually overtaken the cult of modernism. We 
have assiduously watched the growth of the 
cult from its beginnings abroad twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, when Marinetti used to 
send us from Milan copies of his astonishing 
broadsides, and the Paris dealers were just 
launching their campaign of promotion. We 
hope we may be pardoned for recalling that 
we were never impressed by the waxing of 
the modernistic evangel, and, we are according- 
ly not at all surprised by its waning. The 
French themselves are tired of it. Story after 
story comes out of Paris indicating the sub- 
sidence of the old ballyhoo. One of them 
credits a certain ‘master’ of the new order 
with the expenditure of several millions of 
francs on pictures of his own painting, millions 
laid out to ‘protect’ his market. True or not, 
the anecdote points to an unquestionable modi- 
fication of the ‘boom.’ 

“No movement ever fades away overnight, 
and modernism has not yet passed into obscur- 
ity. But its legend is pretty well exploded. 
What does it leave behind? In the art of 
Matisse a note of color. In that of Picasso a 
certain mobility and freshness in attack. But 
neither of these leaders at his peak has 
proved the ‘great’ draftsman acclaimed by the 
propagandists, and both of them, ardently 
supported by the other members of the band, 
have played havoc with the old French tradi- 
tion of classically thorough workmanship. Apro- 
pos, we may note that the Ecole de Paris has 
given a body blow to the specious hypothesis 
that a new art can be created suddenly of 
malice aforethought. It is always a matter of 
evolution, and that takes time. The most in- 
dependent of innovators, like Delacroix of 
like Degas, maintains his links with what has 
gone before. What has chiefly betrayed the 
modernist has been his fond belief that he 
could pull himself up by his bootstraps.” 


New Los Angeles Galleries 


The new IIsley Galleries have taken the 
place of the Stendahl Galleries at the Am- 
bassador Hotel, Los Angeles, the latter es 
tablishment having moved to quarters else- 
where, where Mr. Stendahl is also conducting 
a de luxe establishment for the sale of con- 
fections. Philip Ilsley has had the galleries 
at the Ambassador completely renovated, te 
hung, re-furnished, and equipped with a spe 
cially designed indirect lighting system. 

Mr. Ilsley will feature in dignified fashion 
the works of old and contemporary Americat 
artists. Sonia Wolfson, formerly with the Sten- 
dahl Galleries, will be with the 
Ilsley Galleries. 


associated 


SERGE ROCHE 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
Old French Frames 


4, Rue Victor Masse, Paris 
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Antipodean Praise 


Art in industry found its first great sponsor 
in the late John Cotton Dana, who devoted a 
large portion of his brilliant career to its fur- 
therance. Since then American business men 
and artists have realized keenly the mutual 
benefits to be derived from such a liaison, with 
the result that the “Art in Industry” movement 
is today one of America’s major contributions 
to the world’s culture. Recognition of the 
nation’s success in linking art with industry 
comes from far-away Australia. In a lecture 
at the Royal Queensland Art Society in Bris- 
bane, Miles Evergood, widely traveled Aus- 
tralian artist, who has exhibited extensively in 
the United States, England and France, gave 
unstinted praise to the movement and held it 
up as an example to his fellow countrymen from 
“down under.” 

The Brisbane 7'elegraph quoted Mr. Ever- 
good: “America today is using art in all its 
enterprises, whether it is the making of beau- 
tiful rugs and furniture; or the selling of soaps, 
chewing-gum, motor cars or patent medicine. 
If America has taught the world anything it is 
that the introduction of art in business does 
pay. The periods of greatest prosperity in the 
history of all countries without doubt have been 
those when their art was at its highest develop- 
ment. Let Australians recognize the fact that 
this is a manufacturing age; but if we are to 
work out our destiny as a self-contained unit 
of the Empire, we must learn the esthetic, 
the cultural value of art, as well as its value 
in relation to commerce.” 

Australia has undergone changes in the style 
of her art, even as the United, States, and her 
art museums have had to weed out many fa- 
vorites of another era. Mr. Evergood pointed 
this out in his lecture: 

“The Melbourne National Gallery to me 
when a boy was a most distressing place, full 
of all kinds of art that I could never hope to 
emulate—and never wanted to. Its most treas- 
ured possession was ‘Moses Presenting the Ten 

ommandments to the Children of Isrel.’? This 
picture was so colossal that I doubt if the new 
City Hall would hold it. It was a symbol of 
the Victorian standard of esthetics, which 
judged works of art according to size. 

“Since then critics have acquired a better 
perspective, and at least they realize that we 
must provide for the encouragement of native 
ert in considering the future of the country. 
At least, we have a clean start, and the world 
§ waiting to see what we will do with our 
ew brushes and fresh canvases. 

“Our isolated position away from the world’s 
tt centres gives us a wonderful opportunity 
lor originality. We have less to unlearn, but 
te doomed to accept second-rate examples of 
ork from abroad, for the reason that we can- 
bot afford to buy the best. Therefore let our 
allery in its beginnings consist of representa- 
ve Australian and Queensland work. The 

netion and aim of any National Art move- 
lent is first to foster the art of the coun- 
i 

“At the same time we must be selective. In 

merica every city of any size has its art 
ailery, and the endowments and funds sub- 
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Santa Monica Starts a Public Collection 





One more American city has begun the forma- 
tion of a permanent art collection. At the 
recent annual Spring exhibition at Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal., the local art association purchased 
“Juan and Jose” by John Hubbard Rich of 


Los Angeles and presented it to the Santa 


“Juan and Jose,” by John Hubbard Rich. 


Monica Public Library as 
the way in which many 


This is 


a nucleus. 
public art galleries 
in America have had their beginning,—first a 
collection in the public library, next a move- 
ment for the erection of a museum, and, fi- 
nally, the dedication of a fine building. 





‘scribed by the public “dre mostly spent in 


American art. 

“Chicago was notorious for its lack of selec- 
tion when I passed through about 30 years ago. 
The gallery contained every kind of rubbish, 
and it was a standing joke that when anyone 
made a clearance of the attic he sent whatever 
he found to the Art Institute. However,.most 
of that rubbish has since been burnt, and the 
gallery is mostly occupied by reasonably mod- 
ern American work. 

“In fact, art receives great homage in Amer- 
ica nowadays, owing to its introduction into 
commerce. Even bankegs and shopkeepers will 
acknowledge the importance of any factor that 
helps them to succeed in business.” 

During one of his exhibitions at the Gains- 
borough Gallery, Australia, Mr. Evergood ex- 
pressed himself eloquently in defense of the 
moderns: “It is a mistake to imagine that 
every modern artist is a member of some school 
of extremists, or to refer to ‘the modern school’ 
as if it were a form of. disease. A modern 
artist is simply one who is open to the sen- 
sations peculiar to himself and his age. In 
that sense the moderns have always existed, 
and it is ridiculous to speak of them as if they 
were a sort of final outbreak... . 

“Art represents its age, but is not confined 
by it. An American economist once urged me 
to make paintings of machinery, because, in his 











opinion, mechanics are the subject of the age. 

“Evidently it had not occurred to him that 
the artist who paints an apple or a garland of 
flowers has chosen a subject that will exist 
when the machine age has followed all the 
others through the dusty doors of oblivion.” 


Harshe Heads Directors 


The Association of Art Museum Directors, 
comprising about forty heads of art institu- 
tions in Canada and the United States, met in 
Toronto May 16 and 17. Dr. Robert B. 
Harshe, director of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago was Rowe, 
director of the Rhode Island School of Design 
was re-elected vice president, and J. Arthur 
MacLean of the Toledo Museum of Art, was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. 


re-elected president; Earle 


The subjects discussed at the meeting were 
the copyright laws, the shipping of pictures 
by vans, general museum policies and the ef- 
fects of the depression on art institutions. 
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Among the Print Makers 
26 Museums Own 700 Works by Burr, Etcher 





“Superstition Mountaim—Apache Trail—Arizona Night,” by George Elbert Burr. 


Burr, called 
the American Desert.” is probably more num- 
represented in the museums of the 
other artist of the 
More than 700 of his prints 
are owned by museums in the United States 


George Elbert “the etcher of 
erously 


world than any living 


graphic medium. 
and Europe, totalling 26 institutions. The two 
most recent purchasers of his work are. the 
Grand Rapids Art 
acquired a 
desert Cincinnati Museum, 
which now possesses a fine small group. With 
but two exceptions all of the more than 700 
prints were acquired by purchase. 

“Superstition Mountain—Apache Trail—Ari- 
zona Night,” reproduced herewith, has added 
no little to the fame of this artist. It has 
been the recipient of practically all the honors 
a print in the United States can fall heir to. 
It was included in the American “Fifty Prints 
of the Year” and in the British “Fine Prints 
of the Year,” won an honorable mention at 
the Exhibition of American Etchers, and was 
selected by the publishers as one of the “100 
Best Prints of the United States.” Despite 
its appearance, “Superstition Mountain” is all 
dry-point, not aquatint, as many critics have 
thought at exhibitions. 

Susan H. Hutchinson, American editor of 
“Fine Prints of the Year,” describes it: “At 
first glance the ghostly, windowed mass above 
which the great clouds tower, pile upon pile, 


Museum, which has just 


comprehensive collection of his 


scenes, and the 


the impression of cliff dwellings, but 


The mysterious cliff, 


gives 
such is not the fact. 
dangerous and uncanny in the moonlight, is 
part of a range characterized by strange forms 
caused by natural erosion which the Indians 
people from their imagination.” 

At the time the artist was exhibiting his 
prints at the Smithsonian Building, the critic 
of the Washington Post wrote: “Mr. Burr 
has found an austere fascination in the rather 
rigid lines of the desert. He has brought out 
a new and rare beauty which is visible to the 
artist’s vision. After all, the value of any- 
thing depends on the way we see it. ‘The 
artist’s province is to stimulate our vision so 
that we see beauty where we should not other- 
wise be aware of it. This is what Mr. Burr 
does to an intense degree. His desert scenes 
with the tall stark cacti standing up like huge 
tridents of the gods make an unforgettabie 
picture. He uses this motif frequently in dif- 
ferent ways, always making a dramatic picture 
and one that appeals to the imagination. There 
is often that imaginative element in his etch- 
ings which introduces that something that 
makes a work of art rather than a mere repro- 
duction of an impression.” 


Goya Etchings in New York 


Etchings by Goya are being shown at the 
Caz-Delbo Gallery New York, through the 
month of June. 





printing or lithography. In this way the society 











Color Prints 


For a number of years print making ip 
black and white has received nation-wide pub- 
licity through the “Fifty Prints of the Year,” 
with the result that the artists in color printing 
have realized the need for a similar exhibition 
vehicle. Next fall will see the birth of such 
an exhibition, when the Print Makers Society 
of California, with the cooperation of the 
American Federation of Arts, will sponsor an 
exhibition to be known as the “Fifty Color 
Prints of the Year.” 

This competition will be open to all artists 
in the United States and Canada making ug 
of any of the color processes—etching, block 























hopes to place before the public a comprehen- 
sive view of what is being done in the color 
media in North America. After the society 
has assembled the prints they will be placed 
under control of the American Federation of 
Arts for circulation on an exhibition tour of 
one year, to begin about Dec. 1. If the & 
periment proves to be a success, the society 
plans to make it an annual feature. 
Circulars will be sent to artists late in Sep 
tember or early in October. For further details 
address: Howell C. Brown, Room 12, 45 South 
Marengo Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 












































Prints at Chicago Art Institute 


Some notable exhibitions are being held in 
the print galleries of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, to continue through the Summer. Thes' 
embrace a selection of prints by XIXth cen- 
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tury color prints; a selection of modern French} '™ 
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brandt prints; examples by Old Masters fromj five 

the Buckingham Collection and a_ collectiolf pri; 
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Memorial Collection. ‘ta 
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“The Three Crosses’’ Brings $5,500} “A: 

Good prices for prints by old masters wer “Vi 

| obtained at the May 3 auction at Boerners§ Sm 

| in Leipzig. The highest price was 23,000 markg — 
($5,500) for Rembrandt’s “The Three Crosses. 
Diirer’s “The Knight, Death and the Devil 

was sold to Colnaghi of London for 21,0 ( 

marks ($5,000), and the same master’s “Adam kno 

and Eve” brought 14,000 marks ($3,350). 9 less 

to 

Lithography at Provincetown lan 

The art colony at Provincetown, Mass., wig ' | 

have its first lithograph printing studio thg C" 

Summer through the enterprise of John W oa 

Gregory and Bert Warner. The studio vi Phi 

provide artists and students with print ; 

facilities. mes 

tion 

Tue Arr Dicesr will gladly search for am of , 

print a reader may desire. and 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
Etching Yields to Wood Cut and Lithograph at Northwest Annual 


W oodcut 
Purchase Prize. 


“Cava.icrs de VT Apocalypse.” 
Louis Bouquet. 


To their fine permanent collection of prints 
in the Henry Gallery, University of Washing- 
ton, the Northwest Printmakers have added 
five new examples, acquired through purchase 
prizes at their Fourth Annual Exhibition. The 
prize winners are: “Cavaliers de |’Apocalypse,” 
by Louis Bouquet; “Jail House,” by Charles 
Heaney; “Forest Road,” by Thomas Nason; 
“Autoportrait,” by Georges Rouault; 
“Villeneuve les by May Aimee 
Smith. Members of the jury were Ambrose 


A Gavarni Show 


Guillaume Sulpice Chevalier, otherwise 
known as Gavarni, was an artist whose care- 
lessness in forgetting to keep an appointment 
to paint the portrait of the Queen of Eng- 
land cost him his popularity in London. Such 
is the story told in the New York Sun in 
connection with the interesting exhibition of his 
prints being held at the Brooklyn Museum un- 
til June 15, arranged by the Print Club of 
Philadelphia. 

He chose as subjects for his lithographs 
members from every class, and in this exhibi- 
tion are shown many of the sketches he did 
of the people who inhabited the London slums 
and docks during his four-year stay in that 
city. His technical virtuosity in lithography is 
considered to be equaled only by one other 
artist of the period, who worked much in the 
same vein, Daumier. Subtle humor and hu- 
maneness of characterization predominate in 
his works, according to the Sun’s critic. 

With the exception of his stay in London, 
the artist spent most of his career in Paris, 
where he was born, and where at the Salon 


and 
Avignon,” 


Does Anyone Owe You Money? 


Your bad accounts collected for you no matter 
where located or how old. Checks are what 
you want and we get them for you. No 
collection, no charge. National Creditors Pro- 
tective Service, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


by “Forest Road.” 





Patterson, Helen Rhodes, Dr. Frederick Adams, 
Tom Toomey and Kenneth Callahan. 

The annual exhibition, held in the Henry 
Gallery, gave further"@vidence that the socicty 
of Northwest Printmakérs is a rapidly growing 
organization, with a constantly broadening 
scope. This year’s show had a distinct inter- 
national flavor, the 150 exhibits being the 
work of many leading artists both in the 
United States and Europe. Kenneth Callahan 
wrote in the Seattle Zown Crier: “In saying 
that the present Northwest Printmakers’ show 
of 1829 he got the pseudonym with which he 
signed his works. It is recounted that through 
a clerical error in the catalogue the title 
“Gavarnie”’ 


Salon was listed as his name. The possibilities 


of it charmed him so that he dropped the let- 
ter “e” and was thenceforth known as Gavarni. | 


Prints at New York Library 


Frank Weitenkampf, curator of prints at 
the New York Public Library, announces that 
attendance totalled 279,191 last year—107,492 
in the print gallery and 171,699 in the print 
room. 

Study of prints in the print room brought 
out some interesting facts concerning the pop- 
ularity of the various artists. The most calls 
were made for Whistler, with Haden and 
Manet coming next, then Meryon, then Lankes, 
followed by Rowlandson, Hogarth, Rembrandt, 
Lalanne, Daumier, Legros, E. D. Roth, Cas- 
satt and Heintzelman, in that order. 

A record kept from May to December, 1931, 


‘PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog 
144 pages, $1.00 


Wood Engraving by Thomas 
. Northwest Printmakers’ Fourth 





of the picture he submitted to this | 





Awarded Purchase Prize at 
Annual. 


Nason. 


is better than any the group has yet held, I 
am making a statement that every supporter 
of a convention, fair or auto show makes at 
I re- 
Judg- 
interest in 
and the knife 


each succeeding function. Nevertheless, 


peat it, it is the best show yet. 
ing from the exhibition as a whole, 
the etching needle is waning, 
and litho chalk increasing.” 


The 


the catalogue by 


etching medium was outnumbered in 
other forms of the graphic 
expressiof, the score being 19 to 131. 

133 works were 
vere A ra 9 7 F an} 
were American, 26 were French, 
23 British, 14 old printmakers before 1800, 5 
Japanese, 3 Scandinavian, 2 German, 1 Span- 


ish, 1 Dutch, and 1 Australian. 


shows that of artists whose 


studied, 57 


Chinese and Japanese Products 

The Boston Museum is holding until July 3 
an exhibition of Chinese and Japanese wood- 
cuts. The display emphasizes the practical 
uses to which woodblock printing was put 
since 868, the first known dated 
print. 


the year of 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
Oil & Water Colours 


The first cost is no more, and the superior 
quality and results obtained, make Winsor & 
Newton's the most economical. 


“Victor” Easels 
“Lexington” 
Sketch Boxes 
“Albata” and 
“British” Red 
Sable Brushes 

A-C-M Drawing 

Boards 


Canvas — Palettes 
Oils — Varnishes. 
Books on Arts. 


Folders on request 


Insist on having Winsor ¢€ Newton's Colours 
Send direct if your dealer cannot supply. 
Everything for Artist, Student and School. 


4 31 E. 17th Street 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. New York 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art | 


More Rothenstein 


The second volume of Sir William Rothen- 
stein’s- “Men and Memories,” covering the 
period 1900-1922, has been brought out in 
America by Coward-McCann, and Lewis Gan- 
nett in the New York Herald Tribune says it 
“keeps up the standard of the first, which is to 
say it ranks among the really rich and suety 
memoirs of our age. Rothenstein drew the last 
survivors of the Victorian age.” Scores of 
notables in letters and art walk through the 
pages and are characterized or referred to 
caustically and often with what seems like 
malice. 

Of Rodin, Rothenstein writes that success 
has turned his head; “he played up to wor- 
shipers and became something of a social lion 
and, worst of all, he spent overmuch time as his 
own showman. . . . I wondered at his patience 
with fools and with adoring, exotic ladies.” 
. . . And Matisse, he says, “was very intelli- 
gent. . . . He knew his museums, had looked 
about him with a discerning eye .. . hit the 
taste of his time.” 

Rothenstein is not without his own color 
and personality, Mr. Gannett observes. He 
early admired Indian art; he reports enthusi- 
astically upon the art of India, and compares 
those who admire only the Taj Mahal to 
those who, in France, praise Versailles and ig- 
nore Rheims, Amiens and Vezelay. He has his 
emphatic ideas about so-called modern art, 
guilty, as he sees it, of a “new atheism: the 
denial of the material.” Picasso he calls “that 
sad, aesthetic rake, who spends each week-end 
with a different style . . . the gigolo of geom- 
etry.” 

“But he was no old fogy,” Mr. Gannett con- 
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tinues. A fine detestation of the exaggerated 
role played by modern museums runs through 
“Men and Memories.” “For a new Titian, 
much repainted,” Rothenstein exclaims, “£120,- 
000 was lately paid—an annual rental of £6,000 
for a few feet of wall space! Such a sum, 
well spent, would enable many living artists 
and craftsmen to add to the national wealth.” 

Thomas Craven in his review in the “Books” 
section of the Herald Tribune, said: “It is 
a singular fact that among the host of British 
painters with whom Rothenstein has been in- 
timately associated—Steer, Orpen, Clausen, 
Sickert and all the members of the New Eng- 
lish Art Club and the younger men of modernist 
inclinations—Grant, Nevinson, Roberts, Gert- 


ler, the Nashes and the Spencers—there is not ; 


one of outstanding originality and power. I 
should perhaps except Augustus John, but 
John, who seemed to possess all the prelimin- 
aries to greatness, became a conformist and 
ended in the Royal Academy. Rothenstein 
sheds light on the enigma. ‘These men are 
sincere and industrious; they have talent and 
intelligence and a fine ,respect for their pro- 
fession. But they are all victims of traditional 
Having struck a certain attitude 
toward art, they have persisted in playing 


| a role without regard for the realities of life. 


In other words, they have conceived for them- 
selves imposing roles in the human comedy, 
but have been unable to substantiate their 
conceptions by good works. Their preten- 
sions are exalted, their accomplishments feeble. 
Unlike their great countryman, Hogarth, they 
are incapable of checking traditional habits 
with living experiences, of modifying old forms 
and procedure into new things by the force 
of strong conviction. They are all romantics 
—iitteresting figures but second-rate artists. 
Rothenstein, clinging sentimentally to graceful 
likenesses, keeps his conception of himself with- 
in the bounds of modest capacity, and as a 
consequence is from the 
failure.” 


exempt pangs of 


Flower Painting 


main requirements for the flower 
painter are given by Cecilia Elwes in her 
preface to “Flower Painting in Water Color” 
(New York; Isaac Pitman & Son; $2.25). 
The artist must have “an abiding love for 
Nature” and “an approach to Nature that is 
reverent.” She says that “no amount of tech- 
nical dexterity will produce an artist, but the 
Inner Vision alone.” 

The author, proceeding to technical instruc- 
tion, devotes a chapter each to the different 
colored flowers: yellow, purple, red, white, 
pink, blue, brown, mauve, green, orange, crim- 
son and variegated ones. Finaily she deals 
with garden studies. She has illustrated her 
monograph with full color plates, as well as in- 
cidental line drawings of details. The in- 
struction is in simple terms, easy to follow. 


Two 


“Royal Academy Illustrated” 
Works of art included in this year’s Royal 
Academy exhibition are reproduced in “The 
Royal Academy Illustrated,” just published by 
Walter Judd, Ltd., London, at 2s. 6d. The 
frontispiece is a reproduction of F. W. Elwell’s 
portrait of the King. 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly search for any 
art book desired by a reader. 
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Hind’s “Rembrandt 


A book on Rembrandt by Arthur M. Hind 
based on the series of Charles Eliot Nortoy 
lectures he delivered at Harvard University lag 
year, is the latest art publication of the Oxford 
University Press (London; 42s). 

Mr. Hind was former Slade Professor of 
Fine Art at Oxford and is the author of , 
work on Rembrandt’s drawings as well as the 
only complete catalogue in strict chronological 
order of the master’s etchings. In his latest 
book, however, he deals with Rembrandt's 
work as a whole. He has sought to gather 
certain general thoughts on art “round a figure 
whose work is so human in its appeal and. so 
strikingly comprehensive in its character.” 

Frank Rutter in the London Sunday Time 
said that Mr. Hind’s “scholarly commentary 
and persuasive arguments not only enable the 
reader to understand still better the essential 
achievement of the artist, but also serve to 
clarify our ideas on many problems presented 
by art in general.” 

In regard to the quantity of Rembrandt's 
product, Mr. Hind chooses the middle course 
between the limitations of Prof. Van Dyke 
and the latitude of Dr. von Bode and Dr, 
Valentiner. He believes that as many as 600 
or 700 of the attributed paintings and between 
250 and 300 of the etchings are authentic. 
His summation of Rembrandt is as follows: 

“It is difficult to come to any other con- 
clusion than that among all painters of modern 
times no one has expressed the human spirit 
through his art more completely than Rem- 
brandt, and that to find equal manifestations 
of such expressive power, one would need to 
seek it in masters of other arts. Shakespeare 
in poetry, or Beethoven in music.” 


“Costume of the Theatre” 


In his discussion of “The Costume of the 


Theatre” (New York; Henry Holt & Co; 
$5.00) Theodore Komisarjevsky says: “Cos- 
tume has evolved from a desire on the part 
of men and women to beautify themselves, 
pandering to vanity and to the esthetic and 
sexual sense, and from that ‘theatrical’ spirit 
strong in most people, which creates a de- 
sire to escape from prosaic reality and to 
appear as something ‘other’.” 

The author traces the history of costume 
in the theatre from the early Greek days to 
the XXth century in a popular style which 
does not limit its appeal to the professional 
student only. A wealth of illustrations col- 
lected by the author from many countries 
aid the reader greatly in appreciating the 
scholarly text. 


A Book on Pen and Ink 


Pen and ink drawing, because of the ease 
with which it exactly reproduces, is very much 
in demand in commercial illustration. Jasper 
Salwey presents to the student interested in 
commercial work a book of practical rules for 
this medium in “How to Draw in Pen and 
Ink” (Pelham, N. Y.; Bridgman Publishers; 
$2.50). 

Twelve figures illustrate the text in addi- 
tion to examples of the work of noted pen 
and ink artists like Brangwyn, Charles Dana 
Gibson, Aubrey Beardsley, Fred Pegram and 
the author himself. 


—— 
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Book Prices Current 


“American Book-Prices Current,” an annual 
shich is perhaps the most consulted work 
mong rare book collectors in the United States, 
has made its 1932 appearance. The book, 
umber 37 of the yearly series, provides an 
uthoritative record of books, manuscripts and 
utographs sold in the principal auction rooms 
hf the country from June 1, 1930 to June 1, 
931. It is compiled from auction catalogues 
nder the editorship of Mary Houston Warren, 
nd is published by the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, New York. 

“As usual,” said the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, “Miss Warren has not only compiled 
his volume with much care, but she has also 
prefixed to it a short, retrospective and com- 
parative preface.” From this preface the writer 
xtracted a few interesting facts and figures 
oncerning the 1930-31 season: 

“The fact which stands out is that desir- 
able copies (of really rare books) which were 
presented for sale held their own, and it 
would appear that even inferior copies of the 
ame works are increasingly in demand .. . 
he year shows an increase in the number 
of sales. with an aggregate of 77 as compared 
with the 65 of 1929-30. Auctions of the 
Jnion Square Book Shop and the Chicago 
Book and Art Auctions, Inc., have been added 
o those of the houses formerly included, and 
five cities of the United States are now repre- 
sented in these 829 pages, forming the largest 
volume of the series since 1926. The highest 
price of the season, $23,000, was paid for an 
autograph letter of Thomas Jefferson, July 1-2, 
1776, to William Fleming, about Jefferson’s 
drafting the Declaration of Independence, this 
letter being sold among the Minor-Randolph 
documents. November 18-19, 1930. 

“The Lehman and Ulizio sales, the largest 
of the season. met with special interest through 
the rarity of their material, a number of the 
books being autographed. Among Dickens 
items the Lehman sale included the broadside 
The Great International Walking Match’ 
(Boston, 1868), one of five signed copies, and 
it sold for $2,000; The Strange Gentleman, 
containing the Phiz frontpiece, London 1837, 
brought $2,100 in the same sale. The Ulizio 
David Copperfield 1849-50, first issue in parts, 
brought $575: the Library of Fiction (London 
1836-37) in parts, $1,600; the first octavo 
edition of Oliver Twist (London 1846), in 
parts, $1,400: the New York, 1836-38 issue of 
Pickwick in twenty-six parts, $2,500, and the 
McCutheon-Ulizio copy of Pickwick in parts 
brought $13.000, a sum exceeded only by $16- 
000 paid for the Hatton-Cole copy in Decem- 
ber, 1927, and $28,000 for the Jerome Kern 
copy in January 1929.” 
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Epochal Facsimiles 


Publication of facsimiles of the Vienna Gen- | 
esis and the Rockefeller McCormick Testa- 
ment by the University of Chicago Press is 
deemed an epochal event by students of art 
history. The full color’ work is the product 
of Max Jaffe of Vienna, whose most experi- 
enced specialists in color reproduction were 
busy for three years on the combined under- 
taking. The facsimiles are considered the most 
nearly perfect color reproductions of illumined 
manuscripts ever made. 

The purple folios of the Vienna Genesis, 
the fifth century masterpiece of which only 
24 leaves remain today, with their 48 minia- 
tures, are separately framed in passe-partout 
and bound within smooth gray leather covers. 
The original fragments constitute the chief 
treasure of the Vienna National Library, and 
the manuscript is regarded as outranking in 
aesthetic significance all other purple codices 
written in Greek that are extant. It is con- 
sidered of prime importance in the history 
of Eastern Christian art because it 
earliest manuscript of illustrations for the 
Greek Old Testament. Dr. Hans Gerstinger, 
state librarian at Vienna, wrote the text vol- 
ume, presenting a full technical discussion of 


is the | 





the iconographic problems involved. 

All the miniatured leaves of the Rockefeller 
McCormick manuscript, the Imperial codex 
of the New Testament created in 1265 by 
order of Michael VIII Paleologus, have been 
reproduced as unions of folios and have been 
folded to make standard size gatherings. To- 
gether with an introductory monograph by 


Prof. Edgar J. Goodspeed, they are enclosed | 


in a buckram covered portfolio. A volume on 
the text of the manuscript by Dr. Donald 
Riddle and a volume on the miniatures by 
Dr. Harold R. Willoughby, with 125 collotype 
reproductions of related miniatures, complete 
the series. 


Rosenbach Sketch 


A feature article in Fortune entitled “Mer- 
chant to Collectors,” constitutes an authentic 
biography of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, America’s 
premier rare book dealer. It is illustrated with 
numerous full page illustrations touching on the 
personal side of Dr. Rosenbach and his ¢reat- 
est collecting triumphs. The rare book exvert 
of the New York Times termed the story 
the “most intelligent sketch available of this 
rare combination of book lover-merchant- 
scholar:” 

“America’s contribution to the booksellers’ 
hall of fame is Dr. Rosenbach, and his contri- 


bution tc bookselling history, apart from his | 


triumphs in the book market, is an inventory 
today larger than Macy’s. (This somewhat 
startling comparison is suggested by the anony- 
mous author of the article.) The account takes 
the form of an outline history; of the doctor's 
career from his literary and bookselling antece- 
dents, his education, and his auspicious ertry 
into the rare book business, to his brilliant rise 
to the top of his profession. Though it gossips 
somewhat, as a popular article should, reveal- 
ing (by picture and text) such trivia as his 
predilection for terrapin and sherry, the ac- 
count clariftes many issues that were vague 
before and gives otherwise every evidence of 
accuracy.” 


Tue Art Dicest will gladly try to find any 


In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 


other publications. 
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$2,300,000 Gift 


The magnificent sum of $2,300,000 has been 


offered by the Rockefeller Foundation to de- 
fray three-fifths of the estimated cost of a 
building sufficiently ample to house the great 
Bodleian Library of Oxford University and its 
research accommodations. The New York Times 


in explaining the gift said: 

“The celebrated Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford, which is regarded as the greatest library 
of its kind in the world, has received. previous 
grants of money from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. It pledged $25,000 toward the cost of 
preparing plans and estimates for a new build- 
ing. 

“The Bodleian Library, established in 1602 
by Thomas Bodley, an instructor in Greek 
at one of the Oxford colleges, is empowered 
under a law of 1835 to receive a copy of every 
book published in the United Kingdom. Addi- 
tions to the institution at present total 22,000 
volumes a year, exclusive of pamphlets and 
This would mean an in- 
crease of 5,000,000 volumes in 100 years.” 
When Sir Thomas Bodley housed the books 
belonging to Oxford they numbered 2,000. Now 
the Bodleian contains 1,250,000 printed. vol- 
umes and 40,000 manuscripts other than char- 
ters, rolls, etc. This compares with 3,200,000 
printed volumes and 56,000 manuscripts in 
the library of the British Museum. ‘Tthe 
greatest library in the world, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of France, has ‘nearly 4,500,000 
printed volumes, together with 122,000 manu- 
scripts, besides its treasure of 3,015,000 prints 
and 500,000 maps and plans. The State Li- 
brary of Germany has about 2,300,000 printed 
volumes and nearly 60,000 manuscripts. In 
the United States the Library of Congress, 
the third largest in the world, contains about 
3,750,000 books and pamphlets; and among 
the college libraries, that of Harvard has 
about 2,700,000 volumes and Yale about 1,- 
900,000. 
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THE 1931-32 PATRONS 
of 


The ART DIGEST 


[EDITORIAL NOTE—The Patrons of Tue 
Art Dicest are those of its subscribers who 
have ‘generously sent in life subscriptions ($25), 
two-year subscriptions ($5), or subscriptions 
tor others amounting to $5. This is the only 
kind. of aid which the magazine, even in times 
of depression, solicits or accepts. To receive 
money except for subscriptions or advertising 
would be to accept a subsidy, and this is 
against the principles on which Tue Art 
Dicest was founded.] 


Life Patrons 


ee, CS NID 6 2 g'G yw'n eo ee be Chicago, Ill. 
Harold D. Vosseller Hillview, Ill. 
Mrs. George M. Curtis Clinton, Ia. 
Edwin O. Raabe N. ° 
Antoinette Scudder Newark, N. J. 


Double Annual Patrons 


Beryl B. Bard 

Mrs. John E. Jennings 

Mrs. A. P. Saunders 

Mrs. Burr Miller 

ice sawine ene ea & 
Richard E. Fulle 

Mrs. H. C. Tennett 


Hueneme. Cal. 


Clinton, N. Y. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Annual Patrons 


CALIFORNIA 


Richard Taggart 
Dorothy Clennan 
Dorothy Derleth 
Myrtie Gifford 
Frank H. Cutting 
M. R. Rocle 
Jacob Asanger 
Richard Day 
Jan Domela 
Edith P. Truesdell 
Francis William Vreeland 
Marjorie Cummer 
Clarence K. Hinkle 

Mrs. Eda H. Lord 

Mrs. Queen W. Boardman 
Billy Brown 

Boris Deutsch 

L. L. Edwards 

Mrs. Mary Everett 
Bernard Herzbrun 

Helen H. Johnson 
Guido Nelli 

Mrs. G. H. Pearsall 
Jock D. Peters 

Mrs. R. W. Rolfe 

Dr. Ernest L. Tross 
Tokio Ueyama i aiu ke bs ik, os 30 
Deattice G. Kompf .......csece 
Ruth Raymond 

Rhona Williams 
Elizabeth Norton 
Maurice Block 
Benjamin C. Brown 
William Henry Price 
Mr, & Mrs. Charles B. 
Mrs. Curtis Sherwood 
Mrs. A. E. Voorhees 
Max Wieczorek 

Nellie E. Ziegler 

Mrs. Spencer C. Brown 
Margaret C. Herrick 
Xavier Martinez 

Mrs. Thomas McCauslen 
Martin Borgord 
Margaret H. Erdt 
Hortense Coulter 
Mrs. John F. Forward 
Julius Wangenheim 
Mrs. John Bakewell Francisco 
en cpn ene peer svieeses San Francisco 
Dr. L. A. Emge Francisco 
Marcia G. Fee Francisco 
M. Flores Francisco 
Harriet L. Levy Francisco 
Olympia A. Goldaracena Francisco 
E. Spencer Macky Francisco 
Gottardo Piazzoni Francisco 
Samuel Sutter Francisco 
Mary Willard Francisco 
Cornelia B. Sage Quinton ......... Santa Barbara 
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Berkeley 


Berkeley 


Chula Vista 
Hollywood 
Hollywood 
Hollywood 
Hollywood 

.....-.Hollywood 
Laguna Beach 
Laguna Beach 


Angeles 
Angeles 
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Angeles 

s Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 
Angeles 

s Angeles 

;s Angeles 
Angeles 

ove Angeles 
--.++..Oakland 
Palo Alto 

Palo Alto 
--...-Palo Alto 


Pasadena 


Riverside 
TCM Peer San Bernardino 
San Diego 
San Diego 
San Diego 


COLORADO 


Boardman Robinson 
Delos Chappell 

Mrs. George Cramner 
J. A. James 

Cyril Kay-Scott 
Public Library 


CONNECTICUT 
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John Taylor Arms Fairfield 


...+..-Houston, Tex. . 


Jane L. Brownell 

J. F. Downing 

Helen T. Stimpson 
Jolina B. Smith 
Richard M. Coit 
Thaddeus A. V. Dufion 
Richard N. Platt 

Will Howe Foote 
Walter P. Magee 
Mary Francis Burrall 
Florentine H. Hayden 
James T. Soby 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 


...... Waterbury 
Waterbury 
West Hartford 


DELAWARE 


Mrs. Henry Ridgely 
Mrs. Irenee Du Pont 
Mrs. Thomas F. Bayard 
Marian D. Harris 
Margaret Street 


Granogue 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Eleanor Parke Custis 
Rudolph de Zapp 
Gordon Dunthorne 
Dr. Charles N. Gregory 
Lucia B. Hollerith 
Mrs. J. M. Holton 
L. Covin Strong 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


FLORIDA 


Julia G. Severence 
Robert L. Zoll 
Margaret Axelson 
Robert Blackstone 
Joy Postle 
Theodore Coe 


Coconut Grove 
Miami 


Pensacola 
..+-..Pensacola 


GEORGIA 


Annie May Holliday 

Arthur C, Boardman 

Edward S. Shorter 

Sy | ce hod bo eden sa OmON Savannah 


HAWAII 


Sunao Hironaka Honolulu 


ILLINOIS 


M. O’Brien & Son 
Cc. B. Neely 

Ruth Briede 
Walden Book Shop 
Pauline Palmer 
Dr. Earl E. Ewert 
Viola Norman 
Flora Schofield 
Carson Pirie & Scott 
Mrs. Clay Kelly 

R. H. Norton 

Mrs. Frank McDonald 
J. F. Cornelius 
Lalla B. Davis 
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Alvin R. Raffel 

Mrs. J. W. Wakem 
Mrs. Robert R. McCormack 
Walter S. Brewster 
Palette & Chisel Club 
Rita Senger Stein 
Dudley Crafts Watson 
Betty Hall 

Edwin Bolan 

Albert Simcock 

Karl Gasslander 
Mrs. Carl A. Ross 
Alfonso Iannelli 
Mrs. A. M. Barothy 
R. Allan Stephens 

J. S. Dickerson 
George L. McDonald 
Mrs. Harry Morrison 


Highland Park 
Highland Park 
Evanston 


Evanston 


INDIANA 


Mrs. Arthur W. Brady 
J. F. Hubbard 

Lucy M. Taggart 

Alice Baker 

Robert C. Craig 
Ethelwyn Miller 
Wentworth Parker 
Edna Browning Ruby 
Mrs. George A. Ball 
Ida E. Matthews 
Vivian Ray 

Mrs. J. O. Adams 
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Indianapolis 
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J. S. Carptenter 
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Florence M. Weaver 

Dora A. Berg 
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Forest Huttenlocher 
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Des Moines 
Davenport 
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Des Moines 
Des Moines 

Ayr 


C. A. Seward 
Mrs. Arthur D. Gray 
Louise H. Everhardy 


Wichita 
Manhattan 
KENTUCKY 


E. W. Rannells 


Lexington 
Mrs. Woodford B. Troutman 


Louisville 


LOUISIANA 


Mrs. Gertrude R. Smith 
E. Woodward 
W. J. Warrington 


Alice C. George 
Mrs. R. E. Bates 


MARYLAND 


Marjorie D. Martinet 
Mrs. S. H. Jones 
Jean W. Lucas 

Etta Cone 

Dora L. Murdoch 
Lawrason Riggs 

Mrs. S. Tagart Steele 
Malcolm W. Hill 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Harold Brett 

Helen J. Foster ca vhs coc nies s-06.0 RAR 
Arthur J. Hammond 
Alice Lawton 

Eleanor R. Randell 

Mrs. Max H. Hoffmann 
Marie Danforth Page 
Elizabeth Saltonstall 
Mrs. Walter R. Hunt 
Winifred I. Smith 

Mrs. L. C. Ryce 

Helen F. Lyon 

Charles J. Connick 
Gertrude Martin Tonsberg 
G. L. Perera 

Mrs. Daniel Merriman 
Dora Pintner 

Louise Clark 

Sadie May Morse 

Mrs. Thomas Courtis 
Morris Hall Pancoast 
Anna M. Hathaway 
Richard B. Ellis 

Mrs. Alfred K. Miller 
Adalena R. Farmer 
Amy Otis 

Mrs. R. N. 

Mary Williams 

Zella Buckingham 

Mrs. Paul Hurst 

Wilbur H. Burmham ......000..2-02ccccek 


MICHIGAN 


Mrs. Mary K. Hillmer 
Bronislavy A. Makielski 
Ivan Swift 

E. A. Clark 

Vera Wilson 

Madge Murray 
Margaret Hittle Chapin 
Helen Rudolphi 
Colony Club 

Walter Karl Titze 


Elmer Young 

Mrs. A. E. Zonne 

Helmut Kroening 

Rose Lyone 

Mre. Woodward Colby .........ccccee.; 
Bess Eleanor Foster 


MISSOURI 


William Rockhill Nelson Trust 
R. H. Hiller 

Elsie Hoelzel 

Mrs. Charles Sheppard 
Mrs. Massey Holmes 
Miss Shelton Wilhite 
Mrs. Marcus Ford 

Mrs, Jessie Rickley 
Mrs. Edward Worcester 
Margaretta Gratz Brown 
Conrad Hug 

Leo Suppan 


Kansas Cif 
Springfie 


Kansas Cit 
Kansas Cit} 


NEBRASKA 


University of Nebraska 
E. L. Brown 
Gladys M. Lux 


Hilda S. Herz 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mrs. W. Robinson 


Brown 


NEW JERSEY 


Mimevtet Wiehe iss os cc cccees Upper Montelal 
Agnes B. Jones Monte 
Mrs. Marie H. Spaeth 

Edna B. Hyde 

J. Havard McPherson 

Mrs. J. E. L. Cox 

Allen Lewis 

Edna W. Chamberlin 

Albert H. Sonn 

Mrs. Ray Wilcox 

Gladys Howard 

Ruth Merington 

Mary 8S. Davenhower 

John R. Grabach 

Frederick Keer 

Mrs. R. S. Thompson 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 
FERN BURFORD GALLERIES—June: California 
landscapes; etchings, Arthur Millier. 


La Jolla, Cal. 


LA JOLLA ART ASSOCIATION—June: Flowers 
and miniatures, Martha Jones. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—June: Arthur W. Dow 
Association of Arts and Crafts; 1932 Otis Art 
Institute exhibit; Boardman Robinson mural 
eartoons. To June 14: Painters and sculptors 
exhibit. BILTMORE SALON—June: Contem- 
prary American artists. DALZELL-HAT- 
FIELD GALLERIES—June: Modern American 
painters. ILSLEY GALLERIES—June: Con- 
temporary Americans. 

Mills College, Cal. 

MILLS COLLEGE ART GALLERY—June: Brown- 
ing Memorabilia. To June 14: Mills College 
art students exhibit. June 19-30: Collection 
of paintings, Western artists. 

Palos Verdes Estates, Cal. 


ART GALLERY—To July 3: Etchings, lithographs 
and block-prints. 


Pasadena, Cal. 

PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—June: Pasadena 
Society of Artists. GRACE NICHOLSON GAL- 
LERIES—June: Masks, Korea, Japan and Java; 
paintings, Mongolia and Turkestan; puppets, 
Siam, Java, and China; Ming paintings. 

San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—June: Local loan exhibit 
of porcelain and pottery; water colors and minia- 
tures, Martha W. Baxter: drawings of Cali- 
fornia missions, Walter J. Fenn; Russian ikons. 
CONTEMPORARY ARTISTS—June: Paintings 
and sculpture. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

CALIFORNIA PALACE OF THE LEGION OF 
HONOR—June: Paintings of Argentine Gaucho 
life, C. B. de Quiros; water colors, Stanley 
Wood; water colors and tempera paintings, 
James M. Sheridan; retrospective exhibition of 
drawings, C. Percy Stone. M. H. DEYOUNG 
MEMORIAL MUSEUM—June: Photographic ex- 
hibition “Showing of Hands’; German little 
masters; Hiroshige’s 100 views of Yedo; litho- 
graphs, Stanley Wood; drawings, Frank Dun- 
ham. COURVOISIER—June: Contemporary 
paintings and etchings. S. € G. GUMP—June 
6-25: Paintings French contemporaries; water 
colors, Edith Heron; All-English show of etch- 
ings. ART CENTER—June 13-25: Paintings, 
Yiliane Labaudt. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

FAULKNER MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—June: 
Art of Modern Hungary (College Art Assoc.) ; 
block prints, Robert Austin. 

Washington, D. C. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS—June: Washingtoniana; 
Illuminated manuscripts and book-bindings from 
Persia; lithographs, Joseph Pennell. PHILLIPS 
MEMORIAL GALLERY—June: Collection of 
modern French and American paintings. 

Wilmington, Del. 

SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To June 14: School 
Show. June 20-July 1: Permanent collection 
of Howard Pyle paintings. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—To June 15: High Mu- 
seum School exhibition. June 15-July 15: Mil- 
lard Sheets’ exhibition of lithographs, etchings 
and drawings. i 

Honolulu, Hawaii. 
ACADEMY OF ARTS—June: Werner Drewes, wood- 
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cuts; drawings, Honolulu Chapter, Amer. Inst, 


of Architects. 
Chicago, IIl. 

ART INSTITUTE—June 9-July 10: Annual er. 
hibit by students of art school. ARTHUR 
ACKERMANN & SON—June: Color prints 
XVIIIth to XXth centuries. CARSON PIRig 
SCOTT & CO.—June: Paintings, water color 
and etchings. CHESTER H. JOHNSON GAL. 
LERIES—June 1-15: Portraits, Amy Irwin Me. 
Cormick. PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB—June: 
All members show of work in any medium. 
STUDIO GALLERY OF INCREASE ROBINSON 
—June 7-July 7: Flower Show by Chicago art- 


ists. 
Louisville, Ky. 

. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To June 15: 
Water colors, Alice R. Huger Smith; portraits, 
Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. 

Ogunquit, Me. 

ART CENTER—June 12-July 30: 10th Annual 

exhibition of paintings and etchings. 
Portland , Me. 

SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—June: Paintings, 
Abbott Graves. 

Baltimore, Md. 

MUSEUM OF ART—June: Recent loans and acces- 
sions; loan of Ernest de Weerth collection of 
old Dutch masters. 

Andover, Mass. 

ADDISON GALLERY OF AMERICAN ART—To 
July 1: Paintings by younger artists. To June 
22: “American Paintings in New England Mu- 
seums.”’ 

Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—June: Collection of 
paintings of the museum. BOSTON ART CLUB 
—June: Members’ exhibition. GRACE HORNE'S 
GALLERY—June: Miscellaneous water colors, 
paintings and etchings. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—June: Prints and draw- 

ings of XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 


PRINT CORNER—June: Etchings and dry-points, 
Robert Nisbet. 


Northampton, Mass. 
SMITH COLLEGE MUSEUM OF ART—To June 20: 
Italian Primitives. 
Rockport, Mass. 
PANCOAST GALLERY—June: Modern art, prints. 


Springfield, Mass. 

ART MUSEUM—To June 13: Modern Catalan 

paintings (College Art Assoc.). 
Worcester, Mass. 

ART MUSEUM—June: Student work of Worcester 
Art Museum School. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY—June: Paint- 
ings, F. C. Wykes; prints, Stow Wengenroth. 
Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—June: Per- 
manent collection of the gallery. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—June: Chinese jades and 
Persian pottery; paintings, Eric Mose; Japanese 
brocade priest robes. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—To June 12: Petites Tuiler- 
ies Exhibit (College Art Assoc.). June 15-July 
15: Industries as reflected in contemporary 
American painting. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES- 
June: Selected paintings. 

Newark, N. J. 

NEWARK MUSEUM—June: Jaehne loan collection 
of Chinese and Japanese art; modern American 
paintings and sculpture; models of church sane 


tuaries. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
STATE MUSEUM—June: Paintings, Edwin Earle, 
Gena Schnaufer and Blanche Grant. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GRANT STUDIOS—June: Marines. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—To July 1: Aft 
School exhibit. 


Elmira, N. Y. 


ARNOT ART GALLERY—June: Modern contem- 

porary artists. 
New York, N. Y. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART (Fifth Ave. 
& 82nd St.)—June: Costumes dating from 1750- 
1850; The taste of today in masterpieces o 
painting before 1900; Washington Bicentennial 
exhibition; recent accessions in the Egyptia? 
departmnt. AINSLIE GALLERIES f 
Astoria Hotel)—To June 10: Imagics and spit 
ituals in color, Isadora Newman. AMERICAS 
FOLK ART GALLERY (113 West 13th ‘St.)- 
Permanent: Paintings in water color, oil 
pastel on velvet and glass. A. W. A. CLUB 
HOUSE (353 West 57th St.)—June: Summet 
Show of Oils. AVERELL HOUSE (142 ae 
53rd St.)—June: Garden sculpture. BABCOC 
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GALLERIES (5 East 57th St.)—June: Paint- 
ings, water colors and etchings by American art- 
ists. BELMONT GALLERIES (574 Madison 
Ave.)—June: Old Masters. BRUMMER GAL- 
LERY (55 East 57th St.)—June: Old Masters. 
D. B. BUTLER € CO. (116 East 57th St.)— 
June: Mezzotints. LEONARD CLAYTON GAL- 
LERIES (62nd St. & Madison Ave.)—June: 
Tahitian water colors, Sarka. DELPHIC 
STUDIOS (9 East 57th St.)—June! Photographs 
by Edward Weston; paintings by Orozco. 
RALPH M. CHAIT (600 Madison Ave.)—June: 
Early Chinese porcelains. CALO ART GALLER- 
JES (128 West 49th St.)—June: Paintings by 
American and foreign artists. FRANS BUFFA 
é SON (58 West 57th St.)—June: Paintings, 
Wm. H. Singer, Jr., Jacob Dooeywaard. DE- 
MOTTE GALLERIES (25 East 78th St.)—Per- 
manent: Romanesque Gothic classic works of 
art and modern paintings. DOWNTOWN GAL- 
LERY (113 West 13th St.)—June: Modern 
American paintings. DUDENSING GALLER- 
JES (5 East 57th St.)—June: Modern Amer- 
icans. DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES (12 East 
57th St.)—June: Selected French paintings. 
EHRICH GALLERIES (36 East 57th St.)— 
June: Paintings by Old Masters. FERARGIL 
GALLERIES (63 East 57th St.)—Summer: 
Paintings and sculpture by Americans. PASCAL 
M. GATTERDAM (145 West 57th St.)—June: 
Paintings by Americans. G. R. D. STUDIO 
(58 West 55th St.)—Summer: Group show of 
selected paintings. GRAND CENTRAL ART 
GALLERIES (15 Vanderbilt Ave.)—June: 9th 
Annual Founder exhibition; selected etchings. 
MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY (63 East 57th 
St.)—June: Oils, water colors and drawings by 
5 young American artists. HARLOW MC- 


DONALD € CO. (667 Fifth Ave.)—June: Se- 
lected etchings. EDOUARD JONAS GALLER- 
JES (9 East 56th St.)—Permanent: French 


XVIIIth century furniture and works of art. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL € CO. (16 East 57th 
St.)—June: Etchings. AKLEINBERGER GAL- 
LERIES (12 East 54th St.)—June: Old Masters. 
KLEEMANN-THORMAN GALLERIES (575 
Fifth Ave.)—June: Selected etchings. M. 
KNOEDLER & CO. (14 East 57th St.)—June: 
Selected paintings of various schools. J. LEGER 
é SON (695 Fifth Ave.)—June:English por- 
traits and landscapes of the XVIIIth century. 
JOHN LEVY GALLERIES (1 East 57th St.)— 
June: Old Masters. MACBETH GALLERIES 
15 East 57th St.)—June: Selected American 
paintings. METROPOLITAN GALLERIES (730 
Fifth Ave.)—June: Old Masters. MILCH GAL- 
LERIES (108 West 57th St.)—June: Contem- 
porary American paintings and_ sculpture. 
MONTROSS GALLERY (785 Fifth Ave.)—June: 
New paintings by American artists. MORTON 
GALLERIES (127 East 57th St.)—June: Se- 
lected prints by young Americans. MUSEUM 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK (Fifth Ave. & 
103rd St.)—To June 19: Pencil drawings of 
New York, W. K. Oltar-Jevsky. MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART (11 West 53rd St.)—Summer: 
Paintings and sculpture, special loans from 
private collections; Bliss collection. NATIONAL 
ARTS CILUB (15 Gramercy Park)—Summer: 
Member’s Annual exhibition of small paintings. 
NEWHOUSE GALLERIES (578 Madison Ave.) 
~—~To June 10: Four centuries of landscape 
painting. ARTHUR U. NEWTON GALLERIES 
(4 East 56th St.)—To June 15: Sporting paint- 
ings. PUBLIC LIBRARY (42nd St. & Fifth 
Ave.)—June: Recent print additions. REIN- 
HARDT GALLERIES (730 Fifth Ave.)—June: 
Old masters; contemporary French and Ameri- 
ean paintings. ROERICH MUSEUM (310 
Riverside Dr.)—To June 15: Master Institute 
school exhibit. SALMAGUNDI CLUB (47 
Fifth Ave.)—June: Paintings and small sculp- 
ture by members. JACQUES SELIGMANN € 
CO. (3 East 51st St.)—Permanent: Paintings, 


sculpture and tapestries. SCHULTHEIS GAL- 
LERIES (142 Fulton St.)—June: Paintings by 
American and foreign artists. FE. ¢ A. SIL- 
BERMAN GALLERIES (133 East 57th St.)— 
June: Old Masters and objets d’art. MARIE 
STERNER GALLEBY (9 East 57th St.)—June: 
Paintings by Americans. THREE ARTS CLUB 
(340 West 85th St.)—Summer: Exhibition of 
flower paintings. VALENTINE GALLERY (69 
East 57th St.)—June: Selected paintings. VAN 
DIEMEN GALLERIES (21 East 57th St.)— 
Permanent: Old Masters. WHITNEY MUSEUM 
OF AMERICAN ART (10 West 8th St.)—June: 
Selection of paintings, drawings and prints from 
the permanent collection. WILDENSTEIN 
GALLERIES (647 Fifth Ave.)—June: Old and 
modern paintings. WOMEN’S CITY CLUB (22 
Park Ave.)—June: aintings by Bertha and 
Elena DeHellebranth. HOWARD YOUNG GAL- 
LERIES (634 Fifth Ave.)—June: XVIIIth cen- 
tury English portraits. 


Staten Island, N. Y. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES—June: 
Washington Bicentennial exhibit. 
Cincinnati, O. 
ART MUSEUM—To June 12: Students of Cincin- 
nati Art Academy exhibit. 
Cleveland, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—June 10-July 10: 
hibition of contemporary oil painting. 
Toledo, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—June: 20th Annual Exhibition 
of selected paintings by contemporary American 


artists. 
Portland, Ore. 
MUSEUM OF ART—June: Juryless exhibition of 
the work of Portland artists and vicinity. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—To June 
paintings (A, F. A.). 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM OF ART—June: Mu- 
seum colection of paintings; Powel house fur- 
nishings . PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
June: Color prints and black-and-whites, Row- 
land Snyder and Darwin Urffer. WARWICK 
GALLERIES—To June 11: Water colors, Paul 


12th Ex- 


14: Modern 


Gill. 
Dallas, Tex. 

PUBLIC ART GALLERY—June: Paintings, West 
Texas subjects, Vernon Hunter; imaginative 
drawings, Olin Travis. To June 15: House 
Beautiful prize plans. 

Houston, Tex. 
HERZOG GALLERIES~June: English porcelains 


and figurines and English portraits. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


ART GROVE GALLERY—June: Paintings, Hugo 
D. Pohl. 
Seattle, Wash. 
HENRY ART GALLERY—To June 15: Annual 


Exhibition of department of painting, sculpture 
and design. HARRY HARTMAN’S ART GAL- 
LERY—To June 28: Drawings and architectural 
etchings, A. Hugh Fisher, Roi Partridge, Andre 
Smith and others. NORTHWEST ART GAL- 
LERIES—Permanent: Exhibition of Northwest 


painters. ; cs 
Madison, Wis. 

STATE HISTORICAL MUSEUM—June: American 
Cotton Textiles (A. F. A.). UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN—June 10-July 10: 13th Interna- 
tional Exhibit of water colors (Art Institute 
of Chicage). : 

Oshkosh, Wis. 

OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—June: International 

and American photography. 





S. Tilden Stern’s Show 


§. Tilden Stern, young commercial artist, 
who on holidays ceases to follow the demands 
of “copy” and works out his own impressions, 
is holding his first one-man show through June 
2, at the Midtown Galleries, New York. Stern, 
trained under Frank Leonard Allen at Booth- 
bay Harbor, Maine, reveals a marked hiatus 
between his commercial work and his crea- 
tive efforts, according to the critics. 

Edward Alden Jewell, of the New York 
Times, wrote: “The romantic, almost meta- 
physical, quality of much of the work is, as 
his sponsors point out, in striking contrast 
to the mood of his advertising and decora- 
tive activities . . . Like so many young com- 
mercial artists, Stern has been influenced by 
Rockwell Kent . ‘Approaching Storm’ is 
one of the most successful of Stern’s oils. The 
white, foaming water, the lowering sky, the 
livid patch of green at the right of the pic- 
ture, are undeniably dramatic. Together with 
such lithographs as ‘Dark Stream,’ ‘Night 
Wind, ‘Strong Wind’ and the other oils, 








_———— 
ee 


‘Dusk’ and ‘Summer Wind,’ this storm pic- 
ture marks Stern as a recruit to the ranks of 
American romantics. He is especially happy in 
the use of water-color.” 


Boston and Functionalism 
Boston critics are not 
“modern” architecture. 
Post writes: 


very friendly 
Alice Lawton in the 
“What a group of modernist 
architects would like to impose—and in various 
instances have imposed—upon the people of 
the XXth century, is shown in the current 
exhibition at the Harvard Society of Contem- 
porary Art .... There is an apartment house 
proposed—and for Philadelphia!—with a glass 
exterior that suggests about as much privacy 
as a goldfish bowl . . . . Various other designs 
for homes suggest better uses hospital 
apartments . . 

“The chief value of such an exhibition, it 
seems to us, lies in its display of what should 
be avoided rather than adopted, in its warning 
to lovers of beauty.” 


to 


as 
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Music in Art 


[Concluded from page 9] 


“Desirous of asserting this movement, born 
spontaneously within us, before we knew and 
recognized each other by our works, which 
must remain independent of one another, pro- 
vided they be inspired by musical influence, 
we publish this manifesto to invite other artists, 
through whatever art they express themselves to 
join this group, if they feel within themselves 
that the breath of music animates our epoch. 

“Our motto: ‘To work in obedience to 
the inspiration and the composition of music, 
as the dominant art of the present era.’ ” 





The Circuit International 


The plans for the International Exhibition 
of 1933, being sponsored by the College Art 
Association, have been made public. 

The show will open at the Worcester Mu- 
seum of Art Jan. 1, 1933, and will contain 
250 paintings by contemporary artists, of whom 
50 will be representative of the United States. 
The committee which selected the American 
representative artists comprised Robert B. 
Harshe, director of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago; William M. Milliken, director of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art; Homer Saint Gau- 
dens, director of the Carnegie Institute: Francis 
Henry Taylor, director of the Worcester Art 
Museum; Jonas Lie, National Academy of 
Design; John Sloan, president, Society of In- 
dependent Artists; Eugene Speicher, National 
Academy of Design; Maurice Sterne, director, 
Maurice Sterne School of Painting. The other 
countries to be represented are Denmark, 
Austria. Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia; Eng- 


land, Finland, France, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Poland, 
Spain, Sweden and Switzerland as well as 


Soviet Russia. 

There will be a first, second and popular 
prize, the amounts of which are to be an- 
nounced later, and for which all the paintings 
exhibited are eligible to compete. 

Following the opening in Worcester the 
show will come to New York and thence will 
make a tour of museums the 


throughout 
United States. 





Exhibition by Luks Class 


A fact which impressed the critics in their 
reviews of the George Luks class exhibition 
was that there was no blatant display of 
“little Lukses”. His influence, however, was 
there, according to the New York Post “in 
the use of bold unmodulated hues, racy, vig- 
orous statement and the ardor and impassioned 
zest of the attack.” Some of the pictures 
which made a definite impression according 
to this critic were “Tanya” by Elsa Bley, 
“Willsboro” by Roderick Mead, “Mrs. Henry 
Mouquin” by: Solveig Palmer “Winter 
Harbor” by Clinton Lockwood. 


and 


A New Pyramid 


Buried beneath the sands of Gizeh, in 
Egypt, vestiges of a fourth large pyramid 
have been discovered by Prof. Selim Hassan. 
Nothing remains but the base, which mea- 
sures more than 5,000 square yards, succeed- 
ing rulers having carried away the stones. It 


was probably constructed around 2800 B. C.., 
and was built by Queen Khent-Kawes. 

Search is being made for the underground 
burial chamber, in the hope it was not rifled 
in ancient times. 
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SUMMER 


COURSES IN A R T 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Six weeks only — June 24 to Aug. 5 


Intensive courses in Fine and Applied Arts 
for public school teachers and supervisors, 
commercial art workers, illustrators, and 
for those working in industries involving 
the application of art. Thorough work in 
pictorial and decorative design, methods in 
art education, history of art, basic and ad- 
vanced courses in drawing, painting, pot- 
tery, jewelry and metalwork. Also travel- 
study course in Europe, June 28 to Aug. 
29. For catalog address 


Director of Summer Session 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Schenley Park Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MAINE SUMMER 
ART SCHOOL 


July 4 to Sept. 16 
The A. K. Cross 

VISION TRAINING METHOD AIDS IN 
Portraiture, Landscape, Oil and Water Color 
Painting indoors and out, Drawing in any 
medium, Etching taught by Ernest Thorne 
Thompson, Special terms for artists who 

hire studios outside the school. 
THE HOME COURSE THAT ENROLLED 
1600 in Columbia University is now given 
by its author for reduced fees for a short 

time. For information address 


ANSON K. CROSS 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


——— 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING CLASS 


IN NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 
June 15th te September 15th 


JOHN FOLINSBEE, N.A. 
instructor 
For further information and prospectus ad- 
dress: Miss Elizabeth Folinsbee, New Hope, Pa. | 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL of ART 
Elma Pratt, Director 


Arab Home Opened in the heart of the Tunisian 
Souks, vivid with color and movements affords 
studio privileges and attractive living accom- 
modations for several students. Short intensive 
courses introducing artists quickly into the 
heart of Arabian life. For information write to: 
Mrs. H. B. MacMillan, Exec. See’y, 127 East 
55th Street, New York City. 


SUMMER = «rene 
ART CLASS 
Direction 
THERESA BERNSTEIN 
WILLIAM MEYEROWITZ 
duly 10—Aug. 25 


Address: Secretary, 44 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


PAINTING 


New York State College of Ceramics 


Alfred, New York 
Course in Applied Art leads to Degree of Sc. B. 
in Applied Art. 
Professional Training for Potters and Teachers 
of Drawing Design and Crafts. 
Course in Engineering leads to Degree of Sc. B. 
in Ceramic Engineering. 


ETCHING & DRYPOINT 
ERNEST THORNE THOMPSON 
Chicago Society of Etchers 
MAINE SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Beothbay Harbor 


$3,000,000 for School 


Through a $3,000,000 endowment bequeathed 
in the will of the late Joseph Moore, Jr., 
president of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company, the Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women and the Moore Institute of 
Art, Science and Industry are to be merged 
into one large institution. According to Judge 
Edwin O. Lewis, president of the former 
school, the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women will retain its name and the present 
board of directors will continue its manage- 
ment. The endowment and consequent ex- 
pansion of this school will go far towards mak- 
ing Philadelphia an undisputed center of art 
education in America. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for Wo- 
men was founded in 1844, and numbers among 
its alumnae many of the nation’s leading wo- 
men artists. Its name stands for sound, prac- 
tical training in the fields of decorative and 
technical design, fine arts, fashion illustration, 
costume design, interior decoration, advertis- 
ing art, and normal art. Harriet Sartain, as 
dean, heads a distinguished faculty of 27 in- 
structors. 


Guy Wiggins’ Students 

The success of a school may be gauged by 
the success of its students. The Guy Wiggins 
Art School announces the following list of 
prizes and honors won by its students in the 
past year: 

John DeLeon, prize for the best work of art, 
Connecticut Academy of Art; Joseph Geon- 
friddo, prize for best portrait, Connecticut 
Academy of Art; Louis Fusari, Tiffany Founda- 
tion scholarship; Myron Winder, first prize in 
landscape, Richmond (Ind.) Art Association, 
lend John King, honorable mention, Connecti- 
cut Academy of Art; Lawrence McConaha, 
honorable mention, Connecticut Academy of 
Art: Lucile Rumley, honorable mention, 
Indiana Artists exhibition; George Myers, 
honorable mention, Connecticut Academy of 
Art; Dorothy Segal, honorable mention. Con- 
necticut Academy of Art. 


Founds School in Tunis 


In the midst of the most interesting part of 
the native town of Tunis, the suks, a section 
composed of little shops opening on narrow 
streets covered by arches, where only foot 
passengers can go, the International School of 
Art has just opened an all-year house. 

Here, in touch with the lights and colors 
of the desert and the movement of the ba- 
zaars, artists may live and work independently 
or under the guidance of Miss Eda Sterchi, an 
American painter who has spent many years 
among the Arabs and is an authority on their 
art and customs. Work with native craftsmen 
as well as with Brahim Crairi, a noted Arab 
metal-worker, has also been arranged. 


Fontainebleau to Celebrate 

The American School of Fine Arts at Fon- 
tainebleau will mark its tenth anniversary 
this Summer. A celebration, which will prob- 
ably take the form of a féte in July, is being 
planned under the direction of Miss Mary T. 
Robinson, liaison officer of the school and ad- 
visory member of the Fontainebleau Alumni 
Association. Jacques Carlu, director, an- 
nounces an additional course, in art criticism, 
this year. 


rt Education 


Pennsylvania Prizes 


The official list of awards made by the Pen 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts has been ma 
public by John Andrew Myer, the secretary, 

The Charles Toppan prizes awarded only y 
students having previously received a Cresy 
travelling scholarship, for an original paintiy 
without criticism, were awarded as follows 
Paul Westcott, first, $300; Ellen C. Sinclaid 
second, $200; Dacre F. Boulton, first honorahi 
mention, $100; Dorothy LEisenbach, secon; 
honorable mention, $100. The subject of thi 
year’s competition was a landscape with om 
or more subordinate figures. According to th 
terms of the gift, the judges based their ded 
sion on the drawing of the picture. 

The Cresson Memorial travelling scholar 
ships, which give the recipients the advantag 
of seeing some of the important art gallerie 
and art schools in Europe for a period of foy 
months, and provide $900 for travelling « 
penses and $200 for tuition in the Academ 
schools in the ensuing year, were awarded 
Randolph Arnold, Robert Atwood, Leora Hey 
man, Nancy Pemberton, Herman Renger ani 
Bell Worsham, in the painting class. Doris 
Porter received a free tuition scholarship i 
the school for excellence of her work sub 
mitted in competition for the first award, anf 
Dacre F. Bolton and Grace M., Green receive 
scholarships in competing for the second award 
Competitors for the second award who 
ceived scholarships and the right to compet 
again for the second award were Rosalie Hoo 
and Flora Petrie. In the illustration 
those receiving scholarships were Alison Farm 
er, Francis Hartnett, Roberta Norton, Jan 
Spaeter and Charlotte Tuke. George C. Wi 
gins received the second award and Mary Isabe 
Bosserman was given a scholarship and th 
right to compete again for a second award. 

The Cresson awards in the sculpture ¢ 
went to Edward Mansky and Elsbeth C. W; 
ther, first; Ramon B. Bermudez, second; Ay 
tonio Cortizas, honorable mention with 
tuition, and Elizabeth W. Taylor, free tuitios 
In mural decoration, Fortunato Amato 
ceived the first award. 

For the best full length figure made in th 
round from life, within 18 hours, the Stewari 
son prize in sculpture was given to 
Gettleman Silberman and honorable menti¢ 
to Ramon B. Bermudez. The Stimson sculj 
ture prize for students in the regular cou 
went to Ramon B. Bermudez; Edward Mansi 
received honorable mention. 

For the best drawing in black-and-white ¢ 
a head from life, John L. Devine won 
Ramborger prize. Harry Levitt won the fi 
Packard prize and Ann Tunis the second ff 
the best groups of original studies of anim 
in the Philadelphia Zoological Gardens. 

A number of small prizes were awarded 
the costume sketch class, composition and pé 
spective groups. 


Westchester Landscape Classes 


The first of a series of landscape 
under the direction of Alta West Salisbury 
be held by the Weschester Workshop on Ju 
6, with subsequent sessions scheduled for Ju 
13 and 20. Open to both amateur and P 
fessional painters, the classes will make ¢ 
cursions throughout the country. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 


SESSION 


July 5 to August 16 (Six Weeks) 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in Art 
STAFF 


HERBERT R. KNIFFIN, Professor of Fine Arts, 
School of Contemporary Arts and Crafts, New 
York. New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

ALON BEMENT, Artist and Lecturer, Director of 
the Art Center, New York City. Lecturer and 
Commentator on Industrial Art Demonstrations. 

WILLIAM G. WHITFORD, Professor of Art Edu- 
cation and Chairman of the Department of Art 
Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

JAMES W. KERR, Artist and Lecturer, Represen- 
_ of the Fairbairn Art Company, New York 

ity. 

GENIEVE SECORD, Art Instructor and Lecturer, 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New 
York City. 

MARY DOUX, Art Instructor and Lecturer. The 
os Commercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


IRENE SARGENT, Professor of the History of Fine 


Arts, Aesthetics, and of Italian Language and 
Literature. 

SUE MAY GILL, Portrait and Still Life Painter, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PAUL L. GILL, Watercolorist and Illustrator, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Art Instructor, Philadelphia School 
of Design for Women. 


INDUSTRIAL ART 


FRED R. LEAR, Architect, College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. 

HENRY KECK, Stained Glass Designer, Keck Stu- 
dios, Syracuse, N. Y. 

STANLEY H. BREWSTER, Landscape Architect, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHARLES B. McCANN, Advertising Artist and 
Poster Designer. Art Instructor, Frankfort High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MARJORIE S. GARFIELD, Professor of Interior 
Decoration, Costume Design, Pencil Technique. 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University. 

GEORGE HESS, Professor of Drawing, Painting, 
Composition. Departmental Representative in 
the Summer Session. 

WALTER K. LONG, Instructor in Drawing and 
Painting: Sculpture. College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University. 

EDNA ANDREWS, Instructor of Public School Art 
in Summer Session, College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University. 

RUTH H. RANDALL, Instructor in Crafts and Ad- 
vanced Design, College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University. 

CATHERINE CONDON, Assistant Professor of 
Public School Art. College of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse University. 

RUTH H. LEE, Instructor of Drawing and Painting; 
Watercolor. College of Fine Arts, Syracuse 
University. 

PERCIVAL F. BRITTAN, Instructor of Opaque 
Watercolor, Japanese Paste Methods, Supervisor 
of Art, Mohawk High School, Mohawk, N. Y. 


DEMONSTRATORS 


HENRY G. AITKEN, Designer, Onondaga Pottery 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

ROBERT K. HIER, Artist, Syracuse Type-setting 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 

IRA E. SWART, Artist, Soule, Feeley and Richmond 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


COURSES 


Points of View in Art Education Figure Construction 


Problems in Art Education Head Construction 
Aesthetics 

History of Fine Arts I and II 
Italian Interior Decoration 
Portrait Painting 

Watercolor Landscape Painting 
Still Life Painting 

Creative Poster Designing 
Advertising Art and Lettering 
Illustration 


Pencil Technique 


Figure Composition and Anatomy 
Decorative and Industrial Design 


Costume Design and Illustration 
Art Structure and Sketch 


Cast and Still Life Drawing 
Modeling for Sculpture 
Opaque Watercolor Painting 


Representation I, II, III and IV 
Design and Applied Design Methods 
Leather Tooling, Stenciling, Block 
Printing, Batik, Tie and Dye, etc. 
Pottery 
Mechanical Drawing (Elementary and 
Advanced) 
Experimental Mediums 
Junior and_ Senior 
Methods. 


High School 


Other Colleges of the University are in session during the same period. 


Bulletin sent on request 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


Room 15, Administration Building, Syracuse University 


Syracuse, New York 
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VESPER GEORGE 
SCHOOL OF ART 


300 Students 4-story building 
July 5 through August 12 


BOSTON SUMMER SCHOOL 


Stimulating Courses 
Art teachers 
Art students 
Artists 


BEGINNING AND ADVANCED 


Special courses to suit individual needs 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
42-44 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 
LYME, CONN. 


June 13th to Sept. 3rd 


Classes: Landscape, Figure, Por- 
trait Painting; Contemporary Deco- 
ration and Design, Wood Carving 
and Frame Making. 


Write for Booklet 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


At SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
Under the auspices of 
THE ART INSTITUTE 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
June 27 to Sept. 3 
Instructors 


FREDERICK F. FURSMAN 
ALBERT KREHBIEL 


Classes in Landscape and Figure Painting, 
Drawing, Composition and Color. 


For catalogue, address 


Secretary, Summer School of Painting, 
Saugatuck, Mich. 


THE STUDIO WORKSHOP 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Summer Classes 


Landscape, Still Life, Marine Paint- 

ing, Creative Design, Color, Com- 

position, Blockprinting, Etching, 
Crafts. 


for circular address 


THE STUDIO WORKSHOP 
85 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. 
after June ist (address )Box 13, Rockport, Mass. 


THE ABBOTT SCHOOL 
+ FINE & COMMERCIAL ART 


* 
c SUMMER SESSION / 
“$1624 H ST NW. WASHINGTON D.C 


dune 15th 
to 
Sept. 15th 


Art’s Nomenclature 


A new nomenclature for the fine arts was 
advocated by Ernest L. Heitkamp in the Chi- 
cago Examiner, a reform which the writer feels 
would go far toward changing the average 
layman’s mute or whispered adoration before 
artistic creations. 


alter the morgue-like atmosphere prevalent in 
almost all galleries and museums and give the 
“Caspar Milquetoasts” a chance to call their 
“souls their own.” Mr. Heitkamp pointed out 
that “the fine arts, like philosophy, are victims 
of a nomenclature which operates to repel and 
befuddle the public, anxious as that public 
is, at bottom, to come to spiritual and mental 
grips with the best and deepest that the arts 
have to offer. 

“Take the nomenclature of painting, for in- 
stance. Here is a language within itself, the 
terms of which are difficult, often practically 
impossible, to translate into the terms of the 
language of those not actively engaged in paint- 
ing. 

“Words which, to an-artist, have the clear- 
est and most precise of meanings, have no 
meaning, or even an entirely different mean- 
ing, to those unacquainted with the word 
usage of the painter and his kind. Thus 
there is an immediate misunderstanding when 
painter talks to non-painter in the painters’ 
nomenclature and no language by which the 
misunderstanding can be avoided by the use 
of mutually understood terms. 

“The difficulty is even worse than this. 
There has come into the painters’ language, 
through long and loose usage a serious mis- 
understanding, or disagreement, as to the 
exact meaning of its most important words 
or terms. This condition of affairs often 
makes it impossible for painter to communi- 
cate with painter, through conversation or 
writing, because there is no preliminary agree- 
ment upon the meaning of words. 

“It seems, then, that our only recourse is 
to put some scrt of renewed life, or renais- 
sance, into words like atmosphere, feeling, tech- 





MICHEL JACOBS’ 
MOTOR CARAVAN PAINTING TOUR 


[Third European Season] 
JUNE 30 to AUGUST 28 


France, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Belgium 


LUXURIOUS MOTOR BUS 


AMEROP TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
400 Madison Avenue, New York City 


ya 
a) 
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nique and values, including these especially, 
What is really necessary is that we have 
a sort of Pre-Raphaelite movement in art 
discussion—a return to those early days when 
these very useful and originally very apr 
and appropriate words meant something re. 


| stricted, definite and understandable. 


He feels that a more com- | 


prehensible terminology would to a great extent | so far back in this movement. 


| painting itself. 





“Perhaps it would not be necessary to go 
It might be 
called a Pre-Modernist movement of art dis- 
cussion. I am quite sure, in my own mind, 
that if we could wipe the soiled slate clean 
of all of the befuddliny and bewildering hiero- 


| glyphics of the past fifty years, or even the 
' past twenty-five. years, we would not have 


such a difficult time understanding each other: 
and words like atmosphere, feeling, technique, 
values, would then again function as things 
alive and commonly meaningful. 

“Tt is the dutyi and the business, then, of 
writers on art and those engaged in the art 
of painting constantly to whittle away the 
extraneous matter of meaning which has at- 
tached itself to these basic expressions and to 
restore them, in good time, to their one-time 
simplicity and clearness of outline. 

“This is a task very much like that of 
the present generation in viewing ard judging 
Like its nomenclature, paint- 
ing in practice has taken on a multitude of 
confusing and befuddling means and meanings 
which prevent its understanding by all ex- 


| cept a very limited circle—which, indeed, means 


radically different things to different groups. 
“Tt is probable that these two conditions are 
related—I mean that the befuddling of art 
terms grew out of the befuddling. of art 
practice; or that the befuddling of art prac- 


| tice grew out of the befuddling of art terms. 


Certainly the clearing of one would have its 


| effect in short time in the clearing of the 


| can Academy of Art. 


will be with the party through the entire Tour to make 
side trips wherever desired. WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


INCLUSIVE RRICE WITH ART INSTRUCTION EVERYDAY — $595 


Send for descriptive circular. 


other.” 


The Will and the Way 
An award in a recent contest was won by 
Henry John Wiegman, a student at the Ameri- 
He is armless and works 
by holding his brush between his teeth. 


MICHEL JACOBS, 
58 West 57th Street, New York City 





THE BROWNE ART CLASS, Provincetown, Mass. 


Instructor 


_ George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE, MARINE, FIGURE, 
PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, POR- 
TRAIT, ARTISTIC ANATOMY, TECH- 
NIQUE OF OIL AND WATER COLOR 
Special Class in Illustration 
under the instruction of the 
well known illustrator 


Mead Schaeffer 


Write for Circular (D), BROWNE ART CLASS, Box 453, Provincetown, Mass. 
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it in art The critic of the New York Sun was struck The principles of pete eee as ap- SUMMER SCHOOL 
lays when by the “technical expertness displayed by plied to mural design provide the feature of 
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even the} The drawing! at first may not be accurate, but | of the Altro Workshop. The murals, mainly PAINTING: Amateur Sketch Class 
not have} it is never ugly—is always workmanlike. The | of rural scenes, are painted on a gesso ground, Special 2 weeks vacationist 
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as things} employ. In doing this he is kept to B. Lake of Chicago, specialist in color therapeu- painters. 
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1d judging In the usual method of teaching the student | together with a selected group of the paint- 
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- meanings results from the point of view of craftsman- | hibition, defined “creative” in these terms: “It ete SS ee eee 
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art prac- ing out set problems the student is led to find | moderns.’) Creative effort picks life to pieces, GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS, Sec’y 
art terms. | his own motives adaptable to use, to use his | takes life apart, one’s own mental life included, 67 WEST 87th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
i have its | imvention. Later on, when his probable bent | and puts it together again, in the form of 
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to give a thorough grounding in craftsman- | arts. Creative power in individuals varies only JULY 6th to AUGUST 24th 
y ship, to cultivate taste and the idea of beauty, | in degree. Up to the limit of one’s personal _CARL T. HAWLEY, M.P. 
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his desire for accuracy, that he achieves ugly 
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Mr. Giles, writing in connection with the ex- 


















Months of 
July and August 
1932...14% hours 
from Los Angeles 










































PAINT this summer at Newport Harbor 


BARSE MILLER, RESIDENT INSTRUCTOR 
Landscape and Figure Painting Outdoors 


@ Intensive study in the principles of Outdoor Painting for be- 




















George Pearse Ennis 
PAINTING INSTRUCTOR 





the Alleghanies. 
For circular address: 
JANET 8S. HAWLEY 
871 Ostrom Avenue Syracuse, N. Y. 
After July ist: Heart Lake, Pa. 











CAPRI, ITALY 
LESTER STEVENS 


Summer of 1932 
Prices From $375 and Upwards 


for information address 


LESTER STEVENS, Rockport, Mass. 








JULY - AUGUST - 1932 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 


(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Apply: James Dwyer, Secretary 











», N.A. 


ginning students. Coaching in Color and Composition to pro- 




































ares fessionals—criticism daily. @ Combine study with a delightful 
'. TECH: vacation in this beautiful Pacific Coast Community. Reasonable THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
COLOR a r. Pan DRAMA - MUSIC - DANCE 
ratio iving rates. Tuition $30.00 per month. @ Write for Catalog. — Barse Miller, Instructor Not Operated for Pro 
f the ” SUMMER SESSION 
UNE 20 - JULY 30 

THE ART CENTER SCHOOL SPECIAL COURSE ADVERTISING ART 

1, Mass. 2544 WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA Catalog on Request AD1 








Seattle Washington 
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SUMMER SESSION 
June 27 to August 5, 1932 


Stimulating courses in the fine and applied 
arts and the crafts for art teachers, art stu- 
dents, professional art workers, and those 
wishing to follow the arts and crafts as an 
avocation. State-accredited for teacher train- 
ing. Strong faculty. Delightful climate. 


Write for summer catalog ““D” 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


Broadway at College Ave., 
Oakland, Calif. 


WILMINGTON 


ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Stanley M. Arthurs Douglas Duer 
Ida Bye Macfarlane 
ay ee 
N. C. Wyeth 
e Howard 
Hearyette Stodelanse Whiteside, Director 
Catalogue on request. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Mod ee (869 
oderate tuition fees. Day 
and night classes. Profes- 
sional training in fine and 
applied arts. Students have 
access to Museum and Li- 
Address Walter H. 
. Director. Summer 
-_— June 13th to August 


Eden Park Cincinnati, 0. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


ART SCHOOL 


4 one DETROIT SOCIETY 

ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. New 
building. Cultural opportuni- 

ties of Detroit. Catalog. 
53 Watsen St., Detroit, Mich. 


VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 
300 Students 4-Story Building 
Professional courses for 
serious students 
Foreign Scholarships 
Profusely Illustrated Catalog 
42-44 St. Botolph St. Boston, Mass. 


€. A. GURRY, Dir. 





SANTA BARBARA 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
Santa Barbara, California 
Outdoor Landscape Class Throughout the 
Session 


Graphic, Decorative and Plastic Arts 
Session: October to May — 32 weeks 
Catalogue on Request 


Uae, Rance ob raat 
Grand CentRALScuooi/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Courses in Painting, Drawing, 
Etching, Sculpture, Commercial and Applied 
Arts and Interior Decoration. Day and Eve- 
ning Classes. Catalogue. Room 7021, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. 


Wee Mae a a Te 
WALTER GOLTZ 


SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15. 
WOODSTOCK 


NEW YORK| 


An incident that befell at Ghent, Belgium, 
in May, in celebration of the 500th anniversary 
of the hanging of Jan and Hubert Van Eyck’s 
“Adoration of the Lamb” in the Cathedral of 
St. Bavons, gave Dorothy Grafly of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger the text for a sermon 
on art. By the treaty of Versailles the work 
was returned to its original home. In it are 
several nudes, presented unadorned. Held in 
their original picture context, and viewed with 
the reverence that the artist himself felt for 
them at the time of their idealization, these 
forms are symbols of life rather than repro- 
ductions of a model’s body. 

“The enthusiasm of the people for the paint- 
ing,” wrote Miss Grafly, “caused them to try 
its reproduction as a living tableau. Trouble 
was in the wind. The living nude could not 
be touched with the magic of the artist’s sym- 
bolism. It remained a nude, and might mean 
to the populace not what the master had 
brought to his picture conception, but,a thou- 
sand and one concepts, religious or irreligious, 
according to the caliber of the observer’s mind. 
Reproduction of the work in living figures was 
unthinkable. 

“Realization that models do not make a 
work of art can go far toward teaching the 
public the nature of art. Not every one who 
hires a model and produces a figure composition 
is an artist. There must be something more 
than his ability to reproduce. He must be 
able so to use forms that they will communi- 
cate impersonal emotion, however intense. It is 
the degree of the artist’s own emotional fervor, 
as opposed to mere animal reactions, that makes 
all the difference between the nude of saloon 
days and the nude cherished by cathedral wor- 
shipers. 

“It is a difference that might be brought 
home today to the most radical of our radicals, 
who think that by casting out recognizable form 
they are achieving greatness. Mastery does not 
lie in rendering subject matter incommunicable 
any more than it may be found in uncanny 
ability to reproduce. Its roots strike deeply 
into the human soul, where they are either 
nurtured or starved in ratio to the emotional 
and creative depth of the individual.” 


The Museum Course 


In spite of the curtailment of its budget, 
the Newark Museum has announced the con- 
tinuance next Fall of its apprentice class in 
museum training—the eighth since the idea 
was launched. The class will comprise six 
to eight selected applicants, who will have 
the opportunity to work in all departments of 
the museum, attend lectures on museum prac- 
tice and visit other museums. 

During the seven years the course has been 
in existence. 48 persons have been enrolled, 
many of whom are now engaged in museum 
work all over the United States. 


Vesper George Scholarships 

The scholarship for a two month’s Summer 
course at the American Academy at Fontaine- 
bleau. offered each year by the Vesper George 
School of Art, Boston, to those who have fin- 
ished a three-year course in any department, was 
awarded for 1932 to Stephen Belaski of Ver- 
mont for a panel depicting an Indian theme. 
Other awards were made to Robert McCloskey 
of Hamilton, Ohio, who gained the Scholastic 
prize of a year’s tuition at the school, and 
to Roger Sherman, Lawrence Killian and Ed- 
ward Stone, Jr., whose work was adjudged the 
best in the annual high school competition. 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Broad and Cherry =e Philadelphia 


Oldest Fine ine School 
in America 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


* 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Address Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator 


Scott Ca 
School of 


Commercial Art, 
Drawing, 
Etching, 


Design. 

Scholarships. Placements. Enroll Now. 
Write for Catalog B. 

126 Mass. Avenue 


a 
Painting ‘Bencedian 
Interior 


Master eae =| 
] 
1 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED | 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 40th Year 
Textile Designing, Fashion Mlustration 
Interior Decoration & Architecture } 
Life Class under J. Scott Williams ] 
Advanced Design under Lucian Bernhard |§ 


Positions and orders filled i] 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 31 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 0? 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Califorad|[[\f 
Thirty-eight classes begianing and advanced. | 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. | 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Il 
lustrated catalog upon request. 3 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Chestnut and Jones Streets San Francisco 
Affiliated with he University of California: 
accredited by the State Board of Education, 
Summer Session June 20th to July 30th. Pro- 
fessional and teachers courses of study in the 
fine and applied arts. 
Write for special catalogue. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, Interior Dac- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AND COMMERCIAL Art, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusz, N.‘Y. 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, a ae Wis. | 
Painting, Sculpture, 
Training, Advertising are nie. 
f tration, Interior and A aeteial { 
sign, ‘Fall Term, Sept. 19. |sHIC 
For illustrated catalog address | Sc 
pea Micah. Sokemcs | 
Dept. o. 
Milwaukee Wisconsia 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER CLASSES IN 


SCULPTURE—DRA WING 
PAINTING—MEDALLIC ABT 
Individual Instruction Day and Evenings 
Catalog on request 


80 West 40th St. (Beaux Arts Studios), N.¥.0. 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes fs 

Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Com 
tion and Anatomy. For Totormation 
and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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Philadelphia School 

















rx | 
of Design for Women 
lphia Opest ScHooL or Art 
APPLIED TO INDUSTRY IN AMERICA 
Founded 1844 
babusteiat and Decorative Desiga 
terior Decoration 
IMestretion and Art 
Fe a of eae 
oil and water co 
Lectures on Cultural ao. related te Art: 
History, Literature, Modern Languages 
Highly developed course for teachers of art in 
urator Public and Private Schools 
Day. Evening —. Saturday Clasees 
soma [Bvening classes at . 7 Parkway pee pean 
Fellowships for 
Residence Houses for out of town students 
Broad and Master Streets 
lustration, 
rom Life, |i 
decoration, | if 
im ISTUDY ART 
| 
Bostes i] The Kansas City Art Institute 
44th and WARWICK BLVD. 
PPLIED |f Courses in 
1 DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
Oth Year 1 POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
tration } COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
cture | ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT 
iams } CARTOONING AND CRAFTS 
Bernhard | 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 





Intensive Six Week's Summer Course. 
Special Classes planned for Teachers. 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 








and Painting Class. Incorporated un- 
der Regents. ficates given on 















California: pletion of course. Send for circular D. 
Education, |}}1¢80 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New Yo: 
heap INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 
















tor ERIC PAPE 

Classes in Drawing, Painting, Com- 

Position and Illustration. Morning, 
\RTS Afternoon and Evening. 
SITY Continuing through the Summer 

Dis RODIN STUDIOS, 200 West 57th St. 

TERIOR : (Cor. Tih Ave. Phone Circle 17-3487) 
yg NEW YORK 
ine Arts. 
cuss, N.Y. (PX TIMELY ART GUIDANCE 


EXPERIENCED + PROGRESSIVE 
SUCCESSFUL 


Sngeat SESSION tt JuLy 6 
FALL ION SEPTEMBER 6 


ae aS 30th YEAR 


aS HICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


‘Director | MICHIGAN Ave. « » CHICAGO 
fferson St. | 


—_—<—<———— 


; 
RT 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 
Country School, OPEN ALL YEAR 
Chester Springs, Chester Co., Pa. 
Twenty-six miles northwest of Philadelphia, 
ape, Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, 


Illustration, Sculpture. Modern Equipment. 
RAWING Sports. European Scholarships. Register now 
ALLI for Summer Classes. Write for particulars to 
Evenings D. Roy Miller, 


ios), N.¥.0. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


Art School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Cc Brooklyn, New York 

° Pictorial Tilusiration, Advertis- 
ance Fee ing Design, Fashion illustration, 
Slasses 18 Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Com: Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
:formatios tectural Construction, Architec- 


ture. 38 Studios. 97 Instructors. 
45th year. Catalogue 


ecretary JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 








Pearson 
[Concluded from page 12] 


2,000 submitted designs, including the prize 
winners, as shown at the Art Center in New 
York City, prompts these conclusions: 


“Under present commercialized conditions in . 


industry the two announced requirements of 
competing designs, i. e., ‘fine original’ and 
‘saleable’ are mutually contradictory and in- 
compatible and the conclusion is inevitable 
that the former is not considered in determin- 
ing the award. The fact that ‘fine original’ 
designs are called for is, therefore, a flat mis- 
representation of the actual conditions in- 
volved. This misrepresentation causes hun- 
dreds of artists and students who do not 
know trade demands to make fine original 
designs which have no slightest chance of ac- 
ceptance, and to pay entrance fees for which 
they are foredoomed to get nothing but wall 
or table space in a one week’s exhibition. 

“The collection of designs included a large 
number of really original and fine creations 
more or less an expression of contemporary 
life, indicating the creative artist experiment- 
ing in this field. (Only six of the specifica- 
tions called for antique motives.) There was 
also a large number of more or less traditional 
designs in old familiar stereotypes done with 
technical mastery of detail, indicating the pro- 
fessional designer or canny student cognizant 
of trade demands. The prizes all went, in 
textiles and wall-paper. to this stereotyped. 
group, 9 to students, 8 to professionals. 

“In this competition the operating expenses 
except for the small deficit were all paid by 
the artists. The manufacturers were actually 
buying one design each at a moderate price 
from hundreds made to order for them. The 
Art Alliance believes it is performing a useful 
‘practical’? purpose in making contacts between 
new designers and the trade and in selling 10 
to 50 additional designs a year resulting from 
its show. Do the 2,000 artists who make and 
mainly finance the show get the worth of their 
money and time? Or is the fact that so many 
artists and students will gamble for such a 
pittance under such conditions a shocking rev- 
elation of the docility and financial straits of 
American designers? And of unhealthy condi- 
tions in the textile trade? 

“Prize competitions presuming to 
‘best’? works are always a travesty of their 
claim in that the ‘best’ of the decision can 
be no more than the opinion of the jury. 
When the integrity of such an opinion is com- 
promised by considerations of profit, the title 
of competition becomes a joke. The event is 
a glorified trade purchase with the cards 
stacked in favor of the buyer and nothing 
more. 

“Three designs by Emily Reist won the 
Marshall Field prize of $150. This prize was 
offered for three correlated designs intended 
for ensemble selling, all to be ‘Early Ameri- 
can in feeling’. These designs undoubtedly 
fulfill two of the conditions of the contest 
announced in the prospectus—conformity to 
technical requirements and saleability. Do they 
fulfill the two other announced conditions of 
‘originality’ and the supplementary one that 
‘copies, replicas or adaptations of historic de- 
signs are not eligible?” 


Yanee 4 SE 
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PRIVATE BRI SCHOOL 
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DAYTON ART 
INSTITUTE SCHOOL 


Full-time four-year courses in Painting, 
Commercial Art, Decorative Arts, Graphic 
Arts, and Sculpture. Special courses in 
Photography, Typography, and Layout. 
College degree of Bachelor of Art offered 
through affiliation with Wittenberg Col- 
lege. Special work for art teachers and 
supervisors leading to a degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education. 


Siegfried R. Weng, Director 


Catalog sent on request to 


Dept. A. Dayton, Ohio 











A. ARCHIPENKO 


ECOLE D’ART 
SUMMER AT WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
SCULPTURE — PAINTING — DRAWING 
June 13 to September 16. Register Now 


ENLARGING OF WINTER SCHOOL 


Tuition from $20 per month. 
Beginning with October 3rd, Instructors 


JOHN SLOAN Painting, Drawing 
A. ARCHIPENKO Pat Tectinn 
.. ALAJALOV Applied Art. 


316 West 57th Street New York City 








Summer Painting Class 


Figure - Landscape - Composition 


Evening Croquis 


THURN SCHOOL of ART 
EAST GLOUCESTER MASS, 
Send for Circular D 











FHE ST. LOUIS 8c SCHOOL OF 


Washington University 

Drawing, Painting, 
Commercial Design. History vot 
Art, Composition Perspective. 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery. 
China and other arts. 

For catalogue write 
Room 110, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. | 

















CHOUINARD SCHOOL OF ART 
HANS HOFMANN 


will conduct classes personally 
June, July, August 


Regular Summer School 
June 27—August 6 
741 SOUTH GRANDVIEW STREET 


Los Angeles California 


MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 


1825-1932 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costume 
Design, Interior Decoration, . Stage 
Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 




















Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland. Ohio 


4 year courses in the Fine 
and Applied Arts 


Hiustrated Cataleg eon Request 






THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all 
branches. Operated on a non-profit 
basis, low tuition. Fifty-fourth year. 
Free illustrated catalog. 
Summer Term June 27 Fall Term Sept. 19 
Address Box AA, Michigan Av. at Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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SAREENT 


Quality 
Artist Colors 


253—36th St., B’klyn. N. Y. 





LUCIEN-LEFBVRE-FOINET 


Superfine, Handground 
Permanent Oil Colors. 


MADE IN FRANCE 
[Sole agents for U. S. A.] 


CANVAS PANELS 


Also a complete line of French & Belgium 
Canvas in 41” and 82” widths 
and Mural sizes. 


Write for Price Lists, Catalogue 
and Samples 


ART IMPORTING CO. 
404 Fourth Ave. New York 


‘Papers for “Printing 
Etchings, Wood-cuts, Lithographs 
Soft Japanese and European 
Hand, Mould and Machine Made 
A large variety of Sur- 
faces and Textures. Prices 
and Samples on request. 


Carried in stock by 


JAPAN PAPER COMPANY 
109 East 31st Street New York City 


J. Greenwald, Ine. rx. i900 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 


All Work on Premises 


668 Lexington Ave. New York City 
Plaza 3-2168 


(Near 56th 8t.) 





a, 


THE ART DIGEST 


speaks for itself as the 
proper advertising me- 
dium for Art Schools and 
Artists Material Dealers 


Address Inquiries to 


Dept. 10, 116 East 59th St. 
NEW YORK 


WwW 








Independent Department 


ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Henry C. Bainbridge, Jr., 
20 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn. 

Vice President Charles Schneider, 
123 West 68th St., New York. 

Secretary and Treasurer............ S. Scavuzzo, 
122 East 42nd St., New York. 


President 


On May 17 members of the Artists’ Material 
Association held another of their interesting and 
constructive dinner meetings, at the Rose Marie 
Restaurant, New York. Subjects of import- 


ance to the artist, manufacturer and retail | 


dealer came under discussion, with the result 
that pronounced progress was made in) the As- 
sociation’s program of development. It is too 
early to make public the details of these re- 
sults, time being required to bring them to 
perfection. 

Several prospects for new membership were 
approached recently with the hope that they 
would attend the meeting. While most of these 
responded, a number declined without even in- 
vestigating the Association’s activities. One 
or two wanted proof of progress made. The 
Association has but one answer, and that is 
to request that they attend at least one meet- 
ing before passing judgment pro or con. It 
sincerely feels that a personal investigation will 
prove that the artists’ material dealer needs 
an association such as this. 

Attention was called to an article that ap- 
peared in the May Ist issue of Tue Art Dicest 
headed “American Canvas.” The part in 
question follows: “ ... and now several mem- 
bers of the Artists’ Material Association are in 
a mood to start an ‘American Wave’ of their 
own. They have been stirred by a declara- 
tion made by John Sloan in his fight within 
the Art Students League (regarding American 
and foreign canvases).” Tue Art Dicest 
made an error in linking this article with the 
Artists’ Material Association. The Association 
is composed of retailers, jobbers and manufac- 
turers handling both domestic and imported 
goods, and as an Association, can and will not 
enter into any discussion as to the merits of 
domestic and imported merchandise. While 
any member is privileged to discuss this sub- 
ject, pro and con, and Tue Art Dicesr will 
always feel free to publish articles of interest, 
the action of the dealer or jobber will only be 
accepted as an individual opinion and not 
subject to approval or disapproval by the As- 
sociation as a body. 

Dealers who are interested in the activities 
of the Association are asked to communicate 
with the Secretary. Literature on the aims and 
purposes of the Association 
promptly. 


will be mailed 





J. E. Alexander Heads Rich Art 

J. E. Alexander, formerly with Favor, Ruhl 
& Co., has been elected president of the Rich 
Art Color Company, New York. He brings 
to his new post many years of experience in 
the field of artists’ materials. Under its new 
head the company’s sales office and plant for 
distribution of Pelican products and for the 
manufacture of Rich Art products, to which 
many new lines have been added, will remain 
at 31 West 21st Street, where extra floor space 
has been acquired. 


A Varied Summer Show 


The Gallery 144 West Thirteen Street, New 
York, has opened a Summer exhibition of paint- 
ings, water colors and prints. Among the 
artists represented are Judson Smith, Ben Benn, 
Paul Rohland, Milton Avery, John Kane and 


Lucien Bernard. 
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THE SKILL 


Artists and Architects, and 
the ability of Art Schools 
to impart this skill is de- 
pendent in large measure 
to the Drawing and IIlus- 
trating Board used. 


HURLOCK 
ROYAL CREST 
CARDBOARD 

PRODUCTS 


are celebrated the 
over. 


FREE SAMPLES 
upon request 


world 


HURLOCK BROS. COMPANY, | t. 


OFFICE AND WORK 
3436-38 Market St. fate 
3435-39 Ludlow St f. 

Philadelphia 


-BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 
“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


Artists’ Belgian Canvas 


Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. t 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 
Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


\Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 


WHOLESALE ONLD 
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Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Ine. 
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Write for “Notes on Artists’ Colors’ | 


to 


M. GRUMBACHER 
162 Fifth Avenue New Y 
Don’t judge colors as they come from 


tube, but as they appear in your paint 
after a year or two. 
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p AERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


wide organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
Regional Chapters throughout the United States. 


‘contemporary American art and artists. 
Chairman: F. Batrarp WiLuiams 
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fa 


‘IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 
DR. MARTIN FISCHER'S BOOK 
“THE PERMANENT PALETTE” 
AVAILABLE TO MEM- 
BERS THROUGH THE LEAGUE'S 
NATIONAL LECTURE 
COMMITTEE 
Frank Hazell, Chairman, 
321 W. 112th Street, New York, N.Y. 


at the reduced price, $3.00, parcel post 
prepaid, as previously announced. 
It is hoped that this statement will be ac- 
epted graciously by the many members who 
ve written about the non-delivery of copies 
Dr. Fischer’s book and who have received 
o replies to their letters. Immediate indivi- 
wal replies could but have mentioned progress 
a long drawn out investigation which has 
n brought to a successful conclusion at 
st. 
This is a story, too often heard these days, 
{ the failure of a business house. The league 
commended Dr. Fischer’s book impersonally 
use, in the opinion of the National Tech- 
ical committee, the average artist-painter 
ould get from its well ordered and clear 
latements much dependable information re- 
arding the assurance of permanence in oil 
aintings. 


ischer’s “The Permanent Palette”. Shortly 
ereafter it began to be difficult for Mr. Hazell 
Db secure the copies ordered by League mem- 
ets. A few weeks later the publisher dis- 
ppeared, another tragedy of these days of de- 
ression. 


* 


EVIDENCE OF REGARD 
That the League’s efforts are being noted 
fitside it’s enrolled membership is made evi- 
t by letters that are received from non- 
nembers. Several hundred of such from all 
rer the United States were included in the 
tague’s SLOGAN CONTEST, the result of 
ich will be announced in an early issue of 
te Art Dicest. The letter which is repro- 


* * 


ced in part below shows response to the | 


s of the League by one who is not an 
ist nor was he then a member. He may 
typical of vast numbers of American citi- 
s who will ultimately and inevitably be 
rolled in the membership of the American 
ists Professional League: 
“Dear sir: I am told that you are going 
build up a fine American art by encouraging 
f own men and women as well as those 
ho have become American citizens. 
“If this be so, my hat’s off to you, and I 
— it up in the air with enthusiasm. 
Y your society live and succeed. If you 
ach your goal, it will be an achievement 
at will make all America your debtor. 
“Tam not an artist but I appreciate good 
» and I await the time when snobbery will 


Cast aside and American artists will come 
© their own. 
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Regional Committee, Chairman: Gronce Pearse Ennis..67 West 87th St., New York City 
Lectures Committee, Chairman: Franx Haze v....321 West 112th Street, New York City 
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No trace of him has been discovered | 





About the time of our original announcement, : chase a copy of Dr. 


‘4 
¢ publisher ordered a second printing of Dr. : Permanent Palette 


j the publisher’s price, 


by his creditors. 

The League started an investigation of its 
own to discover the whereabouts of the books 
of the second printing so that the orders of 
members could be filled. The help of a national 
association of book binders was enlisted, and 
the books were discovered, held by a prominent 
New York printing and binding corporation. 
Dr. Fisher requested the chairman of the 
League’s National Legal Committee to repre- 
sent him and as a result all copies of the 
second printing of “The Permanent Palette” 
have passed legally into the author’s possession. 

During the many weeks that have elapsed 
since the collapse of the publishing house, Mr. 
Hazell did all in his power to fill the orders re- 
ceived. Members of The National Executive 
Committee went so far as to contribute copies 
of the book that they had purchased. 

Now that the matter has been cleared up, 
and copies are available, Mr. Hazell will com- 
plete all unfilled orders and is in a position to 
fill new orders for “The Permanent Palette” 
promptly. 

DATE 
To 


FRANK HAZELL 
321 W. 112th Street, New York, N. Y. 


As a member of the League, I wish to pur- 
Martin Fischer’s “The 
at a'25% reduction from 
and enclose my check 
for $3.00. 
Signed 


Address 


Please print name and address plainly. 
* 


* + 


ness we would allow them to have the middle 
of the road. But as you know this is not 
the case. Numerous American artists are 
creating splendid, virile work, and our attitude 
of giving preference to foreigners (often de- 


cidedly inferior in talent) is snobbery of which | 


we must be ashamed. 


“Last Monday I visited the S. S. Leviathan | 
| to see the newly decorated ceiling of the salon. 
A foreign artist got this job—why I do not | 
know, because there are many capable Ameri- 


can artists who need the work and should 
have gotten it. This is only one of many 
similar cases. Every day in this city and 


others important work is being given to men | 


like this one. 
“Ts it any wonder we hail you (the A. A. 


P. L.) with delight, 


we welcome you, and 


implore you to stick to your guns until you | 


have won the day.” 
One often hears the question: 
“Why don’t the artists do some- 


| thing about it?” 


“Tf there were no artists of any consequence | 


America, and if for that reason we were 
Pelled to turn to foreigners for help, it 
Id be a different matter; then in all fair- 








The best answer 
know is: 

“The American Artists 
sional League is on the job. 
don’t you join The League?” 

* * * 
RESULTS OF THE SLOGAN CONTEST 


Will be published here in the next issue (July 


Ist, 1932) of Tue Arr Dicest . 


to this that we 


Why 


| 40% 


The Art Digest, Ist June, 1932 31 
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E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. 
136-140 Sullivan St. 
140 West 57th St. 
40 East 43rd St. 
New York 


Serving art since 1868 


















































BUY ALL YOUR 
Artists’ Materials 


ATA 


DISCOUNT 


on our club plan 


Write for Catalogue A. D. 
ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 


Manufacturers 








Profes- | 


159 East 60th St. 49 East 9th St. | 
New York | 
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TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 


229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N.J. 





Readers of Tue Art Dicest afford a vast 
market for artists’ supplies. 
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A XIIth Century Panel from Aquitaine 


Stone Capital, “The Temptation.” 
Aquitaine, XIIth Century. 


Authorities agree that the Southwest of 
France in the XIth century was the cradle 
of architectural sculpture. The stone capital, 


Ranger Purchases 


The National Academy of Design has an- 
nounced that eighteen paintings by contem- 
porary American artists have been purchased 
from the Henry W. Ranger Fund since Jan- 
uary, 1931, and assigned to various American 
museums. These paintings, acquired from mu- 
seum exhibitions, dealers’ galleries, artists’ stu- 
dios and the National Academy annual, were 
selected by the Academy’s council—Sidney FE. 
Dickson, Louis Betts, Ernest D. Roth, Roy 


Brown, Charles $. Chapman and Edward Mc- | 


Cartan. Some of the purchases have already 


been announced in Tue Art Dicest, and one, | 


Maynard Dixon’s “Shapes of Fear,” was repro- 
duced in the 15th May issue. 
follows: 


“The Sermon” by Gari Melchers, N. A.. | 


assigned to the Corcoran Gallery of Art; 
“The Offering” by Charles W. Hawthorne, N. 
A., Cleveland Museum of Art; “Madonna” 
by Ivan Olinsky, N. A., Everhart Museum, 
Scranton, Pa.; “Woman in Cloak” by Robert 
Henri, N. A., Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 


Sciences; “In My Studio” by Leopold Sey- | 


ffert, N. A., Brooklyn Institute: “Eagle Lake” 
by Jonas Lie, N. A., Iowa Memorial Union. 
University of Iowa; “Frances” by Frederick 


K. Frieseke, N. A., Washington County Mu- 


seum, Hagerstown, Md.: “The Black Cloud” 
by Eugene Higgins, N. A., Dudley Peter Allen 


Art Museum, Oberlin College; “Summer” by | 


W. L. Lathrop, N. A., A. A. Anderson Gal- 


lery, Richmond, Va.; “Joseph Pennell” by | 


Wayman Adams, N. A., Phillips Academy Mu- 
seum, Andover, Mass.; “The Fall Season” by 
Bruce Crane, N. A., University of Nebraska: 
“Street Shrine” by Jerome Meyers, N. A., 
Brooklyn Institute; “Fisherman” by Eric Hud- 
son, A. N. A., Topeka High School. 

Five other paintings have not yet been de- 
signated for a specific museum: “Nancy” by 
George de Forest Brush. N. A.; “Easterly Com- 
ing” by Charles H. Woodbury, N. A.; “Shapes 
of Fear” by Maynard Dixon; “Snow Fields” 
by Rockwell Kent and “New Years Shooter” 
by George Luks. 

Henry W. Ranger when he died fifteen years 
ago, bequeathed $225,000 to the National Aca- 
demy for the purpose of buying paintings by 
American artists to swell the collections of 
the fast increasing number of free art museums 





A complete list | 


herewith reproduced by courtesy of M. Jean 
Poly, of Paris, belongs to this early Roma- 
nesque efflorescence. It dates to the beginning 
of the XIIth century, and belonged originally 
to the portal of a church in Aquitaine, where, 
as is characteristic of these parts, the principal 
ornamentation was concentrated on the outer 
facade. 

The idealised interpretation of the figures 
foreshadows the noble art which was to come, 
and it would seem as though their elongated 
forms had inspired those sculptors who later 
inaugurated this at once mystical and deco- 
rative style, the blended statue-column which 
is so typical of Romanesque portals, and first 
attempted at St. Denis in 1140. 

This capital has been classed by authorities 
among the best productions of the designers 
of the beginnings of the XIIth century. By 
its composition it may be compared with the 
capitals at Cluny and Vezelay, while, by the 
particular majesty of its expression it ranks 
alongside of Moissac and Toulouse. 
in the United States. © Full control of the capi- 
tal was placed in the hands of the Academy’s 
council, which by careful investment was able 
to enlarge the fund to its present $400,000 total. 
Approximately $35,000 is spent yearly in the 
acquisition of pictures. 

Charles C. Curran, corresponding-secretary 
of the Academy, stated that a conscientious 
effort was made by the council to obtain variety 
of subject matter, and also to assign the work 
of an artist representing one section of the 
country to a museum in another part. Mu- 
seums receiving paintings from the fund often 
report an increase in local art interest; there- 
fore, according to Mr. Curran, the National 
Academy regards the Ranger Fund as a means 
of stimulating art interest throughout the na- 
tion. 

Any or all of the paintings are subject to 
recall in behalf of the National Gallery of Art 
at Washington when the nation 
a suitable building. 


provides 


Mcdern Museum’s Summer Show 
A summer exhibition of paintings and sculp- 
ture with special loans from private collections 
will open at the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York on June 8. Selections from the Bliss 
collection will also be included. 


A Noble Experiment 


Another foreign portrait painter has arrived 
in New York to paint what the Evening Post 
called “social luminaries,’ and got bright fea- 
ture articles and layouts of reproductions in 
the papers. He is Senor Reynaldo Luza, Peru- 
vian artist, and he came from Paris. His credo 
is described by the Evening Post in the follow- 
ing opening sentences of its “feature story”: 

“Every woman’s constant ideal should be to 
be decorative. The reason only a very few 
women are really attractive is because they 
strive to be pretty. Frequently the features 
that a woman thinks are her worst need only 
to be accentuated and presented smartly to 
make her distinctive and decorative. These, 
like them or not, are the opinions of Rey- 
naldo Luza,” etc., etc. 

If Senor Luza can show American portrait- 
ists how to hypnotize American women so that 
they will permit the artists to paint them as 
the artists wish, he will be doing a very great 
favor, no matter how much money he carries 
away. 


Negro Stvlization 


African Fetish. Ivory Coast, Baoulé Tribe, 
XVIllth Century. 


During the past year three fine examp 
of Negro sculpture have been added to th 
Cleveland Museum’s collection of Negro 
through the African Art Sponsors Fund. Tr 
of the pieces are statuettes, an XVIIIth ce 
tury stylized idol from the Baoulé tribe of 1 
Ivory Coast, and a Bambala maternity fetid 
The third is a Kasai ceremonial mask. 
Baoulé piece, reproduced above, is of the ty 
| which greatly influenced the French modem 

“The salient characteristics of the best Neg 
| art,” said the Museum Bulletin, “are vital 
plastic solid forms, good design, and a & 
ventionalization of the elements creatively co 
posed by the artist. This is certainly true 
the finely made statue created by some U 
known artist of the Baoulé tribe. 

“This figure impresses one by its solid a 
chunky forms, which are repeated with vat 
tion throughout the whole figure. This 
petition is especially noticeable in the ov 
forms of the legs, hips, breast, and head, 
the twisted forms of the beard, and parts 
the hair, or in the long and thin arms, fingé 
and toes. Perhaps the most marked repé 
tion of a line or a form is the rounded contd 
of the head. This shape is repeated in 4 
line of the hair, in the lines of the eyebro 
and also in the tattoo decoration on 
breast. The conventionalized designs emu 
ing tatoo marks, which occur on the he 
neck, and torso, along with the beard are 
merely surface decorations but are an inte? 
part of the composition of the entire stal 
These details act as a foil to the simple fo 
and they have been placed where they 
serve as accents either to enhance a ef 
| form or to break the monotony of anothef. 
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ARTHUR U. NEWTOR 


(Late of 175 Piccadilly, London) 


“MASTER OF THE HOUNDS" by A. J. MUNNINGS 


EXHIBITION OF SPORTING SUBJECTS 


by the following artists: 


Henry Alken George Morland 
James Barenger A. J. Munnings 
W. Cruickshank Rowlandson 
Arthur Davis Sartorius 
W. L. Forrest John Sturgess 
Harry Hall Charles Towne 
J. H. Herring Wheeler of Bath 
Laporte D. Wolstenholme 
S. Martin John Wootton 
J. C. Maggs John Zoffany 
and others including 


A Portrait of “Iroquois”, the first American Horse to win the Derby. 
Until June 15th 


4 EAST 36TH STREET NEW YORK” 


[Member of Antique and Decorative Arts League] 








